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For the Companion. 


SOWING THE SEED. 
In Two Cuarrers.—Cuap. II. 
By Ledgeside. 

A young man walking up and down the prom- 
enade deck of one our large steamers on Lake 
Ontario, was attracted by a peculiar-looking 
group in one corner of the deck. 

It consisted of a woman with three children, 
two of them being flat on an old blanket shawl, 
and the third, almost a baby, trying to take care 
of them. The woman seemed just to sit and 
stare at them, with one of the blankest faces, the 
man thought, he had ever seen, while the child 
patted, and tried to cover them with the well- 
worn shawl. 

Sicker looking children never were seen; pale 
and wan, with great, bloodshot eyes, and swol- 
len, raw lips, they were evidently under the pres- 
sure of some disease which was at its worst and 
most active state. 

It was soon after the boat started that the 
young man noticed them, and, though there was 
every thing repulsive in their looks, and every 
one avoided them, he still found himself drawn 
toward them, by an interest he could not control. 

Several times he spoke to the woman, but re- 
ceived only such short, cross answers, that he 
felt any further attempt to aid them would he 
intrusive, and he withdrew, contenting himself 
with waiting for an opportunity to be of service. 

It was a beautiful, still, August morning. The 
water and the sky were tipped with their own 
deep blue, the one above and the one below, gaz- 
ing at each other for miles and miles of the 
broad expanse, over which the stately ship was 
passing. Within sizht on either hand, stretched 
the two shores. New York, with its pretty, 
white villages on the right, Canada, with its 
low, straggling houses on the left, while little 
boats, crossing and recrossing from one country 
to the other, gave life to every part of the still 
water. : 

Deeply interested in all this, the young man 
forgot his sick neighbors, until he heard a voice 
close by say,— 

“Well, my little fellers, that is rather a hard 
berth for sick uns. Chill and fever, proper bad, 
haven’t ye? Hot, be ye?” dropping down on 
one great knee, and taking a poor bit of a hand 
in his. ‘Hot as blazes! Got the fever turn, 
now. There, don’t fret;’’ as a weak, peevish 
moan answered him. “Ill fix ye up. I’ve had 
it myself, and know all about it. Ruther have 
the cholery, any time. There, new,—easy—easy. 
Yes; don’t blame ye. Lay on! Can’t hurt that 
hand, now, can ye?” smiling cheerfully as the 
hand, so little and so hot, tried to strike his. 
“Allers makes folks cross—allers. I be, myself; 
but,” putting a pillow under the child’s head, 
“you'll feel better after it’s over, and you’ve had 
some victuals. Wictuals and drink is what you 
need, my boy.’’ 

The child’s head sank down upon the pillow. 
He shut his eyes, and lay so very still, if it had 
not been for the two red spots on his cheeks, you 
might have thought he was dead. Then the 
other one began to shake violently, his teeth 
chattering, his eyes staring wildly, and his 

swollen lips sending out little drops of purple 
blood. 

“The shakes, eh, my little man? Well, it is 
hard! Here, now! You Mike,” rising from his 
knee and calling to an Irishman near him, “take 
my place at the stern!” 

“All right! What’s the matter wid um?” 
pointing with a great black thumb to the group. 

“The shakes and starvation. Nothing for you 
to be afraid on.”’ 

Then the man dropped again on his knee, and 
lifted the boy, whe was now in the rigor of his 
chill, sitting down on a box that was near by, 
and cradling him in his strong arms, so tenderly 
that it made even his awkwardness touching. 

The young man who had made the vain at- 

tempt to help them, felt his eyes moisten as he 

















This child may have been sicker and more | 
helpless than the other, or his disposition sweeter; | 
for he received the kindness in a very different | 
way; an expression of grateful pleasure making 
itself seen, even amid the distortions of the chill, | 
and his cold, blue hand, resting in the rough, | 
horny one that held it, with such quiet trust as | 
was beautiful to sce. Pillowed on that shaggy, 

patched coat-sleeve, his heart seemed to divine | 
by instinct what a strong, kind arm upheld him, 
and he nestled down close to it, pressing his 
cheek against the red flannel shirt, and trying, 
in a manly way, pitiful to see, to hold his weak, 
shaking frame still, to rest. 

The baby had toddled to the sailor’s knee, 
and, with beth hands on it, stood, looking eager- 
ly up in his face. It was a striking picture this 
group made. The young man thouvht, if it 
could be engraved, its lesson would teach louder 
than even the stery could do, put into words. 

“Hillo, sis! You be the best of any on um, 
aint ye? Here, stick your hands into this ’ere 
pocket, and see if you don’t find somethin’. 
There mostly allers is candy, or raisins, or some 
sich trash. They grow there, I guess,” with a 





face. “Come, now, don’t be afeard. I sha’n’t 
more nor eat ye up!” 

The smile drew the child more quickly than 
the words, and, in a moment, standing on her 
toes, her hand was making its way down through 
the receptacle of tobacco, jack-knives and pipes, 
to a stick of candy, which, sure enough, lay 
buried at the bottom: 

Presently she drew it out, and held it up, in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, you may; every bit on’t; only—what, 
this little feller want a bite?” seeing the head on 
his arm slowly lifted. “Welldone,now! That’s 
smart, for a chap that can’t hold still long 
enough to say beans. Wow, stiddy, there, 
stiddy!’ with one hand over the head, and one 
| under the chin. “S—tid—dy! That’s it, git a 
good bite, justin the nick of time! Proper nice, 
isn’tit? ’Tis, too!”’ as the child snapped off a 
piece, with a loud noise. “I tell you, aint it 
smacking good? Want me to bite? Yes’— 
pretending te take a large mouthful—‘never 
tasted better; and to think I had it there a pur- 
pose!” a smile, almost childlike in its sweetness, 
breaking over his brown face. “If I only had 
some one to’tend to you just a few minutes, 
while I run after some victuals,” with an implor- 
ing look around the deck; “but they mostly don’t 
appear to be ready.” 


SOWING THE SEED. 


smile breaking out all over his weather-heaten | 


bent forward, and her clothes hanging around 
her, gave her the look more of a wooden figure 
than of a living, human mother. 

“Tired out, and starved, too,”’ said the sailor, 
in an undertone, to himself. “I’ve seen lots on 
um coming home, but never her like before. 
Kind of struck up in a heap! What to do, 
though; that’s the p’int.” 

“Can J help you?” 

These words broke in upon his soliloquy, and, 
looking up, he saw the young man who had 
been watching them standing near. For a mo- 
ment, there came a steady, searching gaze, then 
a start of surprise, then the smile again, only 
more beaming and beautiful than before, and 
then,— 

“Help us? In course you can. You are the 
very one I’d have looked for, the world over. 
Strange, now, aint it? I never saw the beat!” 

“What is strange?” 

“Tt! Here, take this little feller; careful! 
That’s it,—handy as 1 woman—allers was. God 
be thanked !”—so heartily that the thanks became 
a prayer—“we are all right, now. I'll be back in 
ajiffy. What! want to come?” to the child who 
held tightly on to his pants. ‘‘Well, here’s for 
it,” swinging her up into his arms. ‘You'll get 
a ride for nothing.” 

As he made his way over the deck, among the 
travellers returning from their summer trip to 
Niagara, many turned to look and wonder at the 
rough, rolling sailor, with the delicate little baby 
in his arms. Such a contrast! Was it father 
and child? Impessible! There was a story to 
it, somewhere. What could it be? Nothing 
would have been easier, s0 profound was the im- 
pression which he made, than to have collected 
a large sum of money for this suffering family, 
on the spot, but no such idea occurred to him. 
He was bent only on himself affording instant 
relief. 

The young man who took the sailor’s place 
found himself curiously situated. The shaking 
boy drawing away from him, and pointing eager- 
ly to his place on the old shawl, the mother 
roused, and faltering out an apology for the 
trouble her boy was giving, and the child who 
had been sleeping on the floor, awake and cry- 
ing bitterly. For a moment, he was at his wits’ 
end, and then he said,— 

“You don’t like me as well as your other 
friend, do you? and I don’t blame you, my poor 
boy! Come, now, be still until he comes back, 
and then we will see what we can do! Look 
here!”’ pulling out a gold watch, and danzling 





All this time, he took little notice of the mother, 
nor, indeed, did she of him. Her eyes wandered 
from one child to another, with a dead, fixed 
look, as if she beth saw and did not see them. 





looked on. 





Her hands were folded in her lap, her shoulders 





it before the child’s eyes. ‘‘I will show you the 
inside of this. Did you ever see how curiously 
the wheels move?” 

The child gave one look at the glittering thing, 


peevishly away. Evidently, that was not the 
way to comfort, and he must try again. Then 
he became conscious that he had recoiled a little 
from the bundle of rags he held, and, with a gen- 
tler voice, he said,— 

“Poor little fellow! What can I do for you? 
There, lie down in my arms,” pressing him up 
against his fine broadcloth, and smiling down 
into the wan face. [ll take care of you till the 
other man comes back. Tle’ll not be gone long. 
Now, isn’t that comfortable ?” with achecry tone. 
“Or—here—yon take this side, and let me lift this 
other little fellow on my other knee. So, now,” 
lifting the crying child with one arm, and draw- 
ing him up. “Room enough for both, and the 
baby, too. Nice,isn’tit? Almosttwins. What 
is your name?”’ 

“Jemmy.”’ 
“Jemmy ! 

“Willie.” 

“That’s a good name. Now, Willie, am go- 
ing to get something nice for you todrink. Here, 
steward! two glasses of lemonade, and a plate of 
crackers. Bring it quick! These little fellows 
areinahurry.”’ Willic stopped crying, and both 
hoys tried to smile; but such poor, wan smiles as 
they were! The young man could hardly keep 
the tears out of his eyes as he saw them. 

Before the steward returned, the sailor was 
back, with a much more substantial repast, and 
the baby still in his arms. The little creature 
was munching, greedily, large buttered biscuits. 
“Hunger and shakes don’t agree together,” he 
said, with a knowing nod. “Now, if they will 
only take hold of it, you’ll see them pert enough 
afore we go into Montreal. They want nussing 
—that’s all,—nussing and feeding. You're a 
master hand at it. I knewed it, the moment I 
set eyes on you. Strange, though, I declare, 
now, isn’t it?” 

“What is strange?” asked the young man, re- 


Yes—and what’s yours?” 


\taining the children with difficulty, as they were 


strugeling toward the sailor. 

“Tt,” was the laconic reply, and nothing more. 
Then the sailor took the two boys, managing 
to hold them, and make a place for the baby be- 
side. 

“Can’t‘you hold me, too?” asked the young 
man, with a laugh, as he handed the food in bits 
to the children. 

“I'd like to, right well.”” It was said in a tone 
of meaning, deeper than his words. It startled 
the young man, and caused him to fix his eyes, 
searchingly, upon the sailor. 

No, there was nothing in that coarse, sunburnt 
face, or about that great, stalwart man, that he 
had ever seen before, and yet, in some way, for 
which he could not account, his thoughts flew 
back to his home in Walnutville. He was no 
longer Mr. Vane, the young lawyer, just return- 
ing from an extended tour, but Charlie, the 
school-boy. Memories of the town, the river, 
the falls, the boys’ rock that overhung them, 
came mysteriously to him. The memory, too, 
of one morning when he stood in such close dan- 
ger of committing an awful crime, and was only 
saved hy God’s mercy. Memories, too, of Hatch- 
et Thompson, of whom he had not thought be- 
fore for years. 

These thoughts passed through his mind as he 
stood feeding these children,—feceding them as a 
woman might have done,—the sailor nodding 
approbation, from time to time. 

It was so little they could eat; but that little 
acted like a charm upon them. The ague fit 
passed away, and, holding tightly on to the sail- 
or’s great hands, they might have been seen, for 
all that afternoon, crawling, rather than walk- 
ing, up and down the deck of the boat. 

Many passengers stopped them to make in- 
quiries as to who the children were, and how 

they came in that condition, but the sailor si- 
lenced them all with a brief “Dun know.” 

Evidently, he wished to spare thcir feelings, if 
they had any; a thing which very few would 
have believed, as they looked at them, poor little 
children! 





jthen put up his hand, and pushed it almost 





All through that beautiful summer day, this 
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sailor clung to them, or they to him, it would | mumbled, dear, patient soul, for thirty years of 


have been difficult to tell which, but the last | her hard-working life. 
thing Mr. Vane saw, as the sun went behind the | 


water, was the man with the baby in his arms, 
the two children holding on to his pants, and the 


mother following, as he disappeared down the | 


cabin-stairs, 

“TIc’s yot them some as nice berths as there 
are in the boat,” he heard one of the deck-hands 
say to another. “It beats all, how he always is 
trumping up somebody or something to help. 
Just let anybody be poor, or a suffering, and 
there he is, as sure as—as—guns!” 

Mr. Vane, leaning over the railing of the boat, 
looking down to see the stars come out in the 
water, as they came out in the sky, pondered 
over these words: “Just let anybody be sick or 
suffering, and there he is!” One of God’s noble- 
men, this; a rough sailor, only, but chosen, ap- 
pointed, blessed by Him! Who and what was 
he? What was his story, as well as that of the 
children whom he had comforted ? 

Just at that moment some one touched his 
arm, ently. Ie turned, and there stood the man. 

“T thought you mizht like to know abit. She 
seemed to get a little more pluck, at last, and 
toll me. It’s only the old story. I’ve heard it, 
more ner less, ever since I have been on the 
lakes, 

“Iusband dead from the fever in the new set- 
tlement; no money; only the home-longing 
to go back where she came from, now he was 
gone; farm wouldn’t sell; chills and fever; 
scraped a little money, cooked some food, and 
started; money all one, now, food, too; had to 
beg; and hurt here’—putting his hand on his 
heart. “Old story, sir, very old, but a feller don’t 
like to hear it any better the hundredth than the 
fust time.’’ 

“Who are you?” said Mr. Vane, disregarding 
the story, and reaching out his hand to the nar- 
rator. 

“12> Why, don’t you know me? I knew you 
the fust moment my eyes lighted on you. 
Hatchet Thompson; and, O, Charlie 
catching his hand, and holding it, as in an iron 
vice, “I never see sorrow nowhere but I remem- 
ber you, and how you helped the rough, wicked 
bey, once, God bless you! It made a man of 
me. You gave me a push. You was kind to 


me, you was; and I’ve allers felt, ever since, that | 


the only way I had to pay you was to do for 
folks when I could.” 

So many years ago, and the small seed, but 
good seed, dropped by the young boy into a hard, 
sinful life, God had nourished, and here it was, 
bearing heavenly fruit. 

Vane heard the story with wonder and awe,— 
wonder, that such a thing could be, and awe, 
to think how often and how carelessly we drop 
our seed, and forget its planting. 

“Itis well for us—well for me”’—he said, warm- 
ly clasping the rough hand, “that the great Hus- 
bandman does care for us all. Hatchet, I never 
was happier in my life than I am this hour! 
Now, let us toxether finish what you have so 
well bezun. Ifere is money; take what you 
need for the widow and the fatheriess.” 


I’m | 
Vane,” | 


His son had a hare lip, 
which exposed tecth and tongue painfully. 

It was a purgatory in the house to us chil- 
dren, whenever Uncle Caleb was there. I never 
ate half enough at the plentifully-spread table, | 
| for Uncle Caleb’s eyes were a continual terror to | 
|me. I learned carly to hate grace said at meals, 
for he stood there at the back of his high chair 
| giving thanks for fifteen minutes before we sat 
| down, growling all through the meals, and re- 

turning thanks in a drowsy monotone, after- 

wards, till I almost dropped asleep. 
| The bitof sunshine in the old house, the gleam 

of heaven that atoned for its intense carthliness, 
| was May. Fire and dew, tears and smiles, wis- 
|dom and wit combined in her nature to make 
lher an exceptional creature. She was Uncle 
| Caleb’s idol, next to his money; he could bear 
almost any thing from her. 

Once, when she pulled his long gray whiskers 
in afreak of fun, I, overcome with terror, ran 
out of the room, and the next thing I saw she 
same riding on his shoulder to find me. These 
fits of good nature were not frequent, however; 
somctimes he scolded even her. 

The Seckel pears, when first taken off, were, 
many of them, stowed in a particular part of the 
barn, under the hay. Sometimes they lasted till 
pears came again. May and I always knew 
where to find them, and occasionally, when Un- 
cle Caleb went to the ‘‘mash,” in country ver- 
nacular, [ am sorry to say, we hurried to the 
barn, and ate ourselves almost sick. 

Dear little May, how very lovely she was! 
Looking into your face, her blue eyes craving 
your utmost of love and confidence, her little 
red lips se arch and smiling, she fairly wiled 
your heart away from you. 

“Don’t you like Uncle Caleb?” she asked me, 
one day; to which question I gave a blunt ‘‘no,”’ 
for rejoinder, and then queried, “Do you?” 

“Sometimes, and then again I don’t like him 
atall. When poor papa dicd, it seemed very 
kind of him to take mamma and me here; but 
then poor mamma works like a slave. Te is 





rich enough to hire two girls, and he won’t have | 


one. I wish I knew where he keeps all his mon- 
ey. Id take enough to buy poor mother some 
new clothes, She says he never was so good to 
her as he isto me. Won’t it be nice when I 
“row up and am married? Then [ll take her 
with me, and she shall wear dress-caps, and sit 
and sew like a lady.” 

Dear little May! 

That afternoon she was carried into the old 
farm-house and laid, white and senseless, on the 
great chintz-covered sofa. Tt saw Uncle Caleb 
tearing through the house like a madman, and 
one of the farm hands riding off for a docter; 
and then [ran up into her room and mine, ane 
buricd my face in the bed-clothes, sobbing till I 
could seareely breathe. 

Well, after that, a hush fell upon the house- 
hold. When 1 was sent for, they had put her in 
bed in the great spare-room on the ground floor, 
and there she lay, with the white curtains falling 
from the old-fashioned tester, like snow-clouds 


She drew me to her once, after the old man 
had gone out, with the whispered question,— 
“Who docs he make you think of ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Uncle Caleb had a brother once, I heard,” 
she went on, “whom he treated cruelly, and 
cursed, and drove out of the house. He was 
younger than he, than Uncle Caleb, I mean, and 
did some dreadful thing, that changed Uncle Ca- 
leb into the surly, disagreeable man you have 
always disliked so much. Well, do you know, I 
think in my heart this is he, the poor brother, 
who has never been forgiven. Something he 
said yesterday made me think so; and then the 
likeness; don’t you see it?” 

The old man passed the door, just then; I did 
see it. 

May kept her secret for months. Gradually 
strength came to her wasted limbs, and her 
white cheeks, se hollow, rounded out. Day by 
day she gained in health, and the old vivacity of 
spirits came back. Uncle Caleb was a new 
man. . 

I never saw such achange in a human crea- 
ture. He lavished his affection upon May, upon 
her mother, upon her pets. As for the physi- 
cian, without a name, who had wrought this 
great change, he would have given him the half 
of his possessions. The old man avoided him, 
however, until one sweet twilight hour, when 
May sat on his knee, with her arms round his 
bowed neck, she whispered in his ear. I sat 
near and saw his face flame up, then change to 
pallor. After that there was a Jong silence. 

On the following morning, the man who had 
come as 2 berear, sat at the farm-table, on the 
right of Uncle Caleb. The blessing was unusu- 
ally short, and the old man’s voice trembled. 
We all knew what it meant, and asked no ques- 
tions, only from that day Uncle Caleb was 
changed; the evil spirit had been driven out. 

It was very pleasant, after that, to see the 
brothers walking, arm in arm, or with May be- 
tween them. 

She was never wholly well again, but lived to 
close Uncle Caleb’s eyes, and to be a minister- 
ing angel to the old, blind survivor for years. 

What has all this to do with Seckel pears? 
Nothing, only I never see or taste that dainty 
fruit, but straightway I see May’s sweet blue 
eyes, and think of a pretty, daisy-covered mound 
in Greenwood, where she was laid to sleep ma- 
ny, many years ago. 

——~o—_—_——_—_——_—- 

For the Compaaion. 
AGATHA’S SECOND LETTER FROM 
NEW YORK. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Dear Aunt Lovu,—I was horribly mortified at 
your letter, for father is always blowing me about 
using so much slang. 
penne. I know you will say whales blow—in 
other words, then, father can’t abide slang, and 
Srequently remonstrates with me on the subject. 


handed it tohim. I know he wanted to laugh 


There—that was a lapsus 


Well, when your letter came, he wanted to 
read it, and of course I couldn’t refuse, so I 


company; who sit in the house and sew from 
morning till night, and are always complaining 
of sideaches, and headaches, and die of con- 
sumption just as they get ready to live. Then 
every body says, “What a pity!” “What a 
providence!’ when, if they’d been contented to 
pin up the holes in their dresses, and romp as I 
do, very likely they might have lived to a good 
old age. However, I should be willing to sew 
an hour or two a day, if it would take off some 
of my extra flesh. I diet on pickles and chalk. 
I have but one piece of news worth tellin, 
and that is, that I have seen the Grand Duke! 
Not all at once—that would have been too much 
glory—but just a little picce at a time. First 
the top of his cap, then a lock of his hair, then 
three gold buttons and a blue ribbon—and, at 
last, when he rose in the carriage to make a bow, 
I saw his handsome face! Then the crowd hur- 
rahed, and I leaned out the window so far to 
wave my handkerchief, that I should have fallen 
out, if Mason had not pulled at my clothes, and 
told me not to make a goose of myself. 

The school girls have raved about him ever 
since. Nearly all of them have written poctry 
about him, and every one began with, “Welcome 
Alexis!” This is mine: 

“Welcome, Alexis, bright orient star! 
Welcome, Alexis, thou son of the Czar!” 


I got stuck there, and put it in my writing 
desk, meaning to finish it the next time I felt in- 
spired, but Mason found it—he is always prowl- 
ing among my things—and wrote under it,— 
“Pray, when did you hear from your royal 
mamma?” That put me all out of conceit with 
it, so I have not tricd to finish it. 

And now, as I have my French lesson to learn 
to-night, I must bid you adicu. 


Your loving nicce, AGATHA. 


P. S.—I have a new blue poplin suit, and a 
blue feather in my hat. Father calls me the blue 
jay. The worst of it is, the cover of my Prayer 
Book is purple, and blue and purple are perfectly 
horrid together, but I put my handkerchicf over 
it going to church, and when it is open during 
service, one doesn’t mind. 

I suppose the big man with whiskers, in the 
carriage with Alexis, was Mr. Cat—Cat— O dear, 
I don’t know how to spell him, but it docs not 
signify, because you do. 


Aunt Lou’s Reply. 


My Dear Acatua,—So my letter mortified 
you. Iam happy tohearit; itis a hopeful sign. 
It shows that you are not past reformation. I 
only wish I could mortify every other young per- 
son who is guilty of murdering the King’s Eng- 
lish, in the same way, for it seems to be quite 
a prevailing fashion, now-a-days. 

One even finds slang expressions in popular, 
and otherwise well written books, which is to be 
particularly deplored, because the young are apt 
to believe that what they sce in print is good au- 
thority, as, indeed, it ougut to be. There seems 
to be an idea that these expressions vive piquan- 
cy to conversation—that they are like mustard 
and salt to salad. Whereas, the most accurate 





about her marble-like little face. 
“Don’t be frightened, Teeny,” were the first 


Hatchet put his hand into the well-filled purse, 


while he was reading it, for I saw his mouth 
and drew out all he wished. Neither thanks 


twitch, but he tried hard not to, and when he 







language is the most forcible, and to carry out 
ta] ° 


nor any other word uttered he—only one more 


touch of the tarpaulin, and he turned from sight 


down the cabin stairs. 
oo; 
For the Companion. 
SZCKEL PEARS. 

Ihave a vivid recollection of the Seckel pears 
of my childhoo |. [remember the tree on which 
they grew; full-fruited, brown of limb, sturdy of 
trunk, rich in all manner of shading and erain- 
ing, majestic in height, and ages old, for all I 
kuew. 


The old farm-house—my old farm-house— 
Was the most ancient habitable dwelling in the 


county. 
dormer windows, 


rich green and golden messes, 


It was a picture, frem door-stone to 
The roof came quite close to 
the ground in the rear, all mosaic work with 
I can see it now 


words she said, holding out her little white hand; 
“next time we go into the barn for pears, we 
won’t jump, will we?” 

I remembered her look of agony, as the cruel 
iron impaled her, and grew faint. As for Uncle 
Caleb, he mourned as if she were dead. It was 
a week before he stopped wandering about the 
house, moaning and wringing his hands. Then 
he sent for the most skilful doctors, even as far 
as New York. Her mother was treated as a 
slave no longer. She must nurse May, and sit 
by her, and watch her every motion. Even in 
the midst of her suffering, May would give one 
of her queer looks at me, and say, with a laugh, 
“What a dreadful hole lam making in Uncle 
Caleb’s money-bags!” 

One day, when all hope of May’s ultimate re- 
covery had been given up, and Uncle Caleb was 
trying to resign himself to the worst, an old 
The house- 


had finished it, he gave it back, and said,— 


the only one who finds fault with you.” 


will give me no peace. 
Cabbages,* as Mason says. 
understand, is not slang, but a classical allusion. 
Mason says very bad words sometimes, though. 
He said something the other day when he broke 
his shoe-lacing, which I wouldn’t write down for 
any thing. It begins with ad, and ends with an 
1; so perhaps you can guess. 
his ear for it. 

should hear Cora Vandcrhoff! 
worse—you’ve no idca! 
“tinishing school of Madame Cancan,”’ too. 


“You sce, now, my daughter, that I am not 


He said nothing more at the time, but O, pity 
poor me, for now that he has you for an ally, he 
Iam between Celery and 
That, I beg you to 


the salad comparison, the use of slang is as if 
one should fling ginger and snuff into his salad, 
because he was determined to have it sufficiently 
spicy, and could not procure, or was ignorant of 
the proper ingredients. 

“It sounds so priggish to use big dictionary 
words all the time,” I fancy you are saying to 
yourself. 


But mind, I have said nothing at all about big 
words. Little words are just as good, provided 
they express your meaning; but when you call 
a sunsct jolly, and an ice cream gorgeous, 4 ser- 


Father tweaked 
But, Aunt Lou, if you think J use slang, you 
She’s as much 


And she goes to the 


By the way, we’ve made up our quarrel, Cora 
. 7? ,’ 


mon gay, and a squash pie splendid, you simply 
pervert language, without adding cither force or 
point. You probably mean that you like the 
sermon; perhaps that you think it fine, or impres- 
sive, or brilliant, but very sure Iam you do not 
think it gay. The sunset may be gorgeous, or 
magnificent, or it may be simply clear and se- 
rene, but it certainly could not be jo//y. 


if Tshut my eyes. Quick as the magnetic wire 
carries thought, lam back again to the queer, 
quaint mansion. There stands black Dick— 


eray-haired man came to the door. 
keeper, rather pleased with his appearance, set 
a table for him in the kitchen, and, being a gar- 


and I. She stayed away two or three days, and 
I did not go near her, either, because what had 
Idone? But at last, she made some excuse to 








As to the class of expressions of which “How’s 
that for high?” and “That’s too thin,’ are ex- 
amples, I bey you will leave them in the strects, 


dead these twenty years—barking a rough but 
cordial welcome. The green lawn slopes down 
to the road, the road winds through corn-fields, 


the corn-fields gently undulate toward the hills 


and half cover their portly bosoms. 


rulous woman, she told him of little May's ter- 
rible condition. 

“IT can eure her,” he said, confidently. “TI 
“an gweta remedy just out here in the woods. 
If you will let me try,”’ he repeated to her moth- 


, 


come in, and we talked it over, and kissed each 
other about forty times, and vowed we'd never 
quarrel again, and she even condescended to 


where they originated. 
What I wish of you is to be ladylike, not pre 


hold Frisk in her lap, and since then she’s been 


cise and affected. Can’t you sce the difference? 
Your “prunes and prism” young woman may be 


as good as pie. 
time! 

I fear ‘‘as good as pie’’ will not meet your ap- 
probation, but how can I stop to think every 
time? I know what you and father want to 
make of me. You want me to be one of those 
proper young ladics, who stand at the glass and 
say “‘prunes and prism” before they go into 


I suppose it will Jast till next 
























very proper and decorous, without being a lady, 
for good manners are not acquired by practising 
before a looking-glass, but by cultivating the in- 
yard graces, of which they are the natural re 
sult. Here is what Mr. Froude says of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; nothing could express my 
meaning better: 
“She had cultivated herself to that high per- 
feetion in which accomplishments were no lon- 
radventitions ornaments, but were wroaglt 
nto her org:nic constitution.” 


Swect May looks out of the window, a latent 
frolic in her eyes, so beautiful in expression, and 
dares me to go hunting in the barn for last 
year’s pears. 

There was an ogre in that household, and his 
name was Caleb. Uncle Caleb was the most 
shrivelled-up, cross- grained, surly - mannered 
picee of humanity Lever beheld. It seemed as if 
nothing belonging to him could be physically 
perfect. His daughter was tengue-tied, and had 


er, Who had been called in, “I am sure I can 
raise her from that bed, and ask no fee; only 
board and food while I remain.” 

It took the mother a long time to coax Uncle 
Caleb into aeceptance of this strange offer, but 
finally, as the doctors gave no hope, he con- 
sented. 

It certainly seemed as if May gathered strength 
from the first application of the mystcrious med- 
icine, 








*If the young reader fails to understand this allu- 
sion, let him look in his Classical Dictionary fer 
Seylla and Ch.rybdis. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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To sum it all up in a few words, endeavor to 
be a lady, not to seem onc. 

Is it absolutcly necessary that you should 
cither sew yoursclf into consumption, or pin up 
the holes in your dresses? If itis, I should cer- 
tainly choose the latter, for a living dog is bet- 
ter than a dead lion; but I liardly think you are 
driven to such an alternative. It is no more 
ladylike to sitin the house and sew, than it is te 
stay out doors and ride horseback, or play cro- 
quet, (or even to run races and climb stenc walls 
when you are in the back lanes of Cedar Hill,) 
but itis unladylike not to keep your wardrobe 
in order, soT should recommend a judicious com- 
bination of the two things—sewing, and out 
door exercise, Jack should be neither a dull 
boy, nor a mere toy. 

So, now, I think I have lectured you enough, 
and I would fain tell you some entertaining 
news, but, alas, nothing has eccurred here which 
can be supposed to interest one who has seen 
the Grand Duke! Tow tame in comparison is 
the intelligence that Goody Cicely has found a 
remedy for her ‘‘rheumatiz;” that the hens lay 
well, and eggs are forty cents a dozen; that the 
pump has frozen up, and the minister’s wife has 
a new silk gown; that apples are scarce, and 
rats are plenty! 

That reminds meof my experiment with Ajax. 
Iput him down cellar, the other day, hoping 
that he would rid us of these troublesome crea- 
tures, but in a few minutes he came bounding 
up the stairs, with a great rat after him! I have 
not been able to get him down there since. 

With kind remembrances to all, I remain 

Your affectionate Aunt Lov. 


P.S. I quite agree with you, that when your 
Prayer Book is open “one docsn’t mind” about 
the covers, for what is inside is of far greater 
importance. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


WHO STOLE MRS. BLANK’S 
PICKLES? 


Mrs. Blank is one of those dainty housekeepers 
who cannot compose a dinner (we borrow that phrase 
from Godey’s Lady's Bool:) without the presence of 
small, crisp, pickled cucumbers, which are carefully 
prepared by herself, every autumn, and packed away 
in small glass jars, that are opened, one by one, as 
occasion demands. 

Mrs. Blank prides herself on the perfection of these 
relishes, as ladies are apt to do, when they exccl in 
preparing them. This was why, when a jar was 
opened, that inestimable personage, to use her own 
expression, “‘kept her eyes on it!” 

One day, on going to the pantry, Mrs. Blank found 
the lid of a jar she had recently opened taken off, or 
pushed aside, and a small pile of stem ends lying by 
the glass, as if some toothsome thief had treated 
himself to her favorites. 

There were several reasons why this discovery sur- 
prised her. In the first place, she carried the keys 
about her person. In the second, she had never 
known her culinary sanctum to be invaded; so, con- 
sidering herself in some way to have been remiss, 
she replaced the cover, removed the traces of the 
theft, and took particular care to lock the door, and 
to try it after she left the pantry. 

Notwithstanding all this care, the very next time 
she visited the room, there was the lid awry again, 
the stem-ends as abundant as before, and many of 
her crisp, green cucumbers gone. 

Like Capt. Cuttle, Mrs. Blank now felt called upon 
to make a note of her discovery, and, like the justly 
indignant housekeeper she was, she invoked a family 
conclave, and put the inquiry to each individual 
thereof, ‘Who stole my pickled cucumbers?” 

Every body was ignorant, and professedly inno- 
cent. The girls sobbed—the boys did what was 
worse, and the cook packed up her traps, and left the 
house. 


Mrs. Blank was a resolute woman, so she took off | 


her rings, and presided over the range, and blistered 
her pretty fingers; but all to no purpose. Again 
that pickle jar was molested, and again that heap of 
stem-ends proclaimed the triumph of the wicked. 

Is it possible, thought the disconsolate madam, 
that I have brought up children to deceive me in 
this manner? Had she not continually endeavored to 
teach them to be truthful? And was this the result? 

Mrs. Blank decided to put her foot down. 

One by one, the juvenile Blanks were led into the 
pantry, and obliged to confront the stem-ends. They 
howled, and protested, but they would not confess 
themselves guilty of the theft—no, not one of them. 

In the presence of the afflicted family, the mother 
solemuly adjusted the lid once more, and having sus- 
pended a raw hide on a peg where it would be im- 
mediately and suggestively available, the door was 
once more locked, and a new probationary season 
entered upon. 

When the good woman went for preserves for tea, 
the very day following, what should she again be- 
hold, but that fatal cover lying on the shelf, and— 
yes—there could be no doubt about it,-there were 
the stem-ends again, with the prints in the discard- 
ed bits of cucumbers! 

Mrs. Blank says that her very blood ran cold, and 
she certainly ought to know the condition of her 
own circulation! She. never had believed in witch- 
es, “but, dear me!” she said, “what is a poor woman 
to believe in, who cannot trust her own family and 


Men are so very sensitive, these days, that we 
would not allude to Mr. Blank if we could help it. 
But the truth is, that gentleman had been out late 
of nights, sometimes, when he had to “meet a par- 
ty,’’ and had been known to prowl around at un- 
seemly hours, drinking up the milk and devouring 
the cold cabbage and vinegar. ‘ 

Mrs. Blank was not a suspicious woman, to her 
credit be it said; but if the children did not eat the 
pickles, and the cook had gone, tho was there left 
to take them but Mr. Blank? Besides, he alone could 
take the keys from her pocket when she was asleep. 

Mr. Blank listened to this last supposition with 
an indignation ten times hotter than that expressed 
by the juveniles, for did it notimply that he came 
home nights in a condition to prowl and thieve, and 
do any kind of wickedness? 

Such a pickle as poor Mrs. Blank was in now! 
Her husband incensed and glum, the children hurt 
and resentful, the cook gone, all domestic comfort 
at sixes and sevens, and water blisters at the end of 
every aching finger of her hands! 

But she had one comfort left, and that was her lit- 
tle pet poodle! She fondled it, and wept over it, 
and told it all her wrongs, to which it listened, with 
its pink eyes fixed upon her face, as if it understood 
every syllable she uttered, and sympathized in her 
distress. 

Alas, how can the world be so full of hypocrisy 
and deceit! But truth is mighty and will prevail! 
It prevailed in this case. 

One day when Mrs Blank was at the farther end of 
the pantry, among the jelly-pots, and concealed by 
the door of a large cupboard, what should she be- 
hold but her treacherous poodle leaping lightly 
through the window, which was usually dropped 
from above for the purposes of ventilation. With a 
searching glance from its pink eyes, to see if the 
coast was clear, it ran along the shelves to the pickle 
jar, and pushing off the lid with its paw, the misera- 
ble pet proceeded to fish up one pickle after the 
other, eating with evident relish, and leaving, when 
its morbid appetite was gratified, that mysterious 
pile of stem-ends that had so often mystified the 
good woman. 

Said Mrs. Blank, “If I had not a kept my eyes on 
that pickle jar, how could I ever have found out that 
the thief was my own poodle?” 

How, indeed! 

If there is any lyceum anxious to distinguish itself, 
we would respectfully suggest as subjects of inquiry 
and discussion,— 

1. Was this poodle eating pickles to improve its 
complexion? 

2. Was it a well-defined case of kleptomania? 

8. Was its relish for pickles natural or artificial? 

Lastly, Do all puppies invade pantries, and was 
Mrs. Blank justified in her suspicions in regard to 
her husband? C. W. FLANDERS. 

= 
TIGER HUNTS IN INDIA. 

While travelling in India for the British govern- 
ment, in 1862, I met my friend, Capt. Blowers, at 
Baug. Though no sportsman, he was anxious to 
shoot a tigér, and as they were se:dom absent from 
the neighborhood, I hoped he might succeed. 

My men had been out since daybreak, and about 
noon sent word that they had taken track of a tiger 
up to an old iron pit. On repairing to the spot, we 
found that the entrances to the excavation opened 
in several directions, and that all were more or less 
obscured by bushes. On all sides lay an extensive 
tree jungle of moderate height. 

Having fixed our positions in trees lying in the 
course we expected the tiger would take, we sent a 
number of men to drive him out. He showed him- 
self at once, but broke wide of our positions, and 
though I put a bullet into him, he went off ata sharp 
pace. 

We took up the track, and followed it for some 
distance, keeping well together, with the guns in 
front. As we proceeded, we halted frequently to al- 
low men to climb trees and examine the ground be- 
fore us, in hopes of getting a view of the beast, for 
we knew that at no time is the hunter in greater 
danger than when following up on foot a wounded 
tiger. Irritated with wounds and the hea‘ of the 
sun, the hunted animal will stop at the first conven- 
ient spot, and wheeling round, with his face toward 
his pursuers, will await their approach, crouching 
among the grass or rocks, and utterly motionless, 
with the exception of the last three inches of his 
tail, which he twitches nervously, like a domestic 
cat when watching a mouse. 

The jungle now became thick and thorny, filled 
with fragments of rock, and we reluctantly gave up 
the pursuit. 

The adventure, however, only served to sharpen 
the captain’s enthusiasm fora tiger hunt. On the 
following day we started out in another direction 
after a tiger which had killed a buffalo, and had eat- 
en the greater part of it, near our encampment. 

He was in an open ravine, formed by a sandy riv- 
er-bed, having on the right bank a small hill faced 
with large masses of detached rock. 

We had taken our places in trees above the afore- 
mentioned hill, and had sent men around to drive 
the tiger toward us, when we heard loud shouts, 
followed by roars from the tiger. 

Soon a man came running over the hill and called 
on us to join him, as the tiger had fallen back. We 
quickly came down, and I had just reached the sum- 
mit of the hill, when I heard a further uproar, and 
a cry that the tiger was coming forward on us. 

Isprang ona fragment of rock overlooking the 
river, and saw the tiger coming up a sandy bed ata 
brisk trot, and roaring loudly. 

From my position I could only get an occasional 





pantry?” 


trees which grew below me, but, marking an open 

bit of white sand over which I saw he would pass, I 

stood ready, and as he came in sight fired down, 

shooting him through the back. He swerved heay- 

ily, and ceased to roar. Then rushing forward, he 

disappeared in the patch of willows. 

Calling to Blowers to follow, Iran down the hill 

and climbed into the trees. The beaters came for- 

ward, and threw volleys of stones into the thicket, 

hoping to drive the tiger toward us, but he rose, 

and quickly crossing the face of the hill, disappeared 
among the rocks. 

We went cautiously up to the place, guided by a 

man perched in a tree, and found ourselves on a 
huge fragment of rock which formed the roof of the 
tiger’s retreat. The entrance, however, was on the 
face of the hill, and was not to be seen from where 
we stood. 

The men shouted, and yelled, and dangled cloths 
over the mouth of the cave, but the tiger showed no 
sign, and we failed to make any impression on him 
by smoke or fire. We worked at him for upwards of 
two hours, but he would not move. 

To descend to the mouth of the cave would have 
placed us at too great a disadvantage, for the foot- 
hold was insecure, and a fall among the rocks would 
probably have broken bones. 

At length we heard a faint cry, which some of the 
men supposed to come from young bears or hyenas. 
After that all was still. 

We now held a consultation, and agreed that the 
wisest course would be to return next morning and 
explore the cave. We concluded that the tiger 
would probably die, and we should get him without 
further trouble. If his wound wer> only slight, he 
would leave during the night, 

On the following morning, one of our men who 
had been near the cave, reported having observed an 
unpleasant odor arising from below, from which he 
inferred that the tiger was dead. 

We at once went to the place, and climbing down 
the rock, came to the main entrance, where a close 
inspection of the cave at once explained to us how 
the tiger, which lay under a mass of huge fragments 
of rock, had been unaffected by the smoke and fire 
with which we had assailed him on the previous 
evening. 

In the middle of the cave, resting on his back, lay 
the dead body of the tiger, a very large male. He 
had probably died when we heard the cry among the 
rocks below us. The night had been very hot, and 
the carcass had become swollen with gas till it looked 
positively monstrous. 

T entered the cave with several of our men, who 
proceeded to turn over the large beast. In so doing 
they pressed upon the carcass, and the gas escaping 
from the bullet holes nearly choked us. I was near- 
ly stifled, but, holding my breath, I made a rush at 
the main entrance and gained the open air, but a 
long time was necessary to restore my equanimity. 

After allowing some time for the atmosphere to 
clear, we re-entered the cave, but found it impossible 
to lift out the tiger. We therefore resolved on skin- 
ning him where he lay. 

On cleaning his skull, I found that he had been 
previously wounded. I have this skull now in Scot- 
land. It was probably the recollection of his former 
injuries that made him so noisy when roused on the 
previous day. 

Not long afterwards I met with a more serious ad- 
venture. One morning aman came to me to say 
that a very large tiger had been discovered near the 
place where we had been passing the night. Iim- 
mediately arranged a plan of attack. 

The only tree which I could find in any way suit- 
ed as a position for shooting, was one standing near 
the head of a slope some fifty yards in length. 

The tree had, at about eight feet from the ground, 
strong shoots growing from thestem. On these I 
took my stand, accompanied by my gun-bearer, 
named Foorsut. 

At the foot of the slope a dry nullah crossed from 
left to right, and beyond it was a level jungle thinly 
covered with trees and bushes. The tiger was to be 
driven from our left down the nullah. 

Having seen me to my place, a native went off to 
beat, and soon after the tiger came trotting down to 
the far side of the nullah. Unfortunately, my shot 
struck him too far back, and, turning sharp to the 
left, he went off at a great pace, while I fired my re- 
maining three shots at random, in the hope of doing 
further damage. 

Seeing the tiger go off, I did not at once reload. 
Suddenly, the man on the tree cried out that the ti- 
ger was coming back, and, on looking up, I saw him 
coming toward us at a sharp trot. 

On reaching the nullah, he crossed it, and slowly 
ascending the hill, stood immediately below the tree. 
With a breech-loading rifle I might have shot him 
ten times over; but I knew that any movement on 
our part would probably make him charge, and we 
were too near the ground to make such a contingen- 
cy desirable. 

All might have gone well had the man kept quiet. 
In an evil moment he spoke, saying that the tiger 

was below us. 

The beast looked up, caught sight of us, and at 
once sprang up the tree. Getting a momentary hold 
for his claws on the trunk, he seized Foorsut by the 
waistband with his teeth, and dragged him down, 
and as he fell, bit him three times through the back 
of the thigh, inflicting twelve deep wounds. 

I shouted loudly, and hurled my hunting-cap at 
the tiger, on which he slunk of and went down the 
hill. 

Presently the men came up, and we made a Jitter 
of boughs, and sent the wounded man off to the 


ger, at which I fired, and, on going up, found him 
dead. I believe he had died from the effect of the 
first shot. 

The wounded man at first progressed favorably. 
He was doing well on the fellowing day, but on the 
morning of the second we observed a slight twitch- 
ing of the points of the fingers. Toward three in 
the afternoon, he fell off suddenly, and by four he 
was dead.—Abridged jsrom Illustrated Library of 
Travel. 
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HOW WE CAUGHT THE BUSH- 
RANGER. 


Some years ago, I happened to be travelling up 
the Darling River, in New South Wales, en route toa 
station where I had an engagement as drover. I ar- 
rived one afternoon at a station the owner of which 
was a friend of mine. By the stable-yard a group of 
four men were standing, eyeing some cattle which 
had apparently been just run in by the stockman. 
Foremost among the group stood my friend Jones, 
and on discovering me he came forward, and shook 
hands heartily. He then introduced me to a fresh- 
looking youth, called Newehome, who had not leng 
since left England. 

“Come down to the house, old fellow,” said Jones, 
“and I will send Dick to put your horses on some 
good feed.” 

I preferred, however, to take charge of my horses 
myself, as they were the most precious property I 
possessed. 

“By the way,’ said Jones, “have you heard that 
that brute, Black Sam, shot poor McKillop through 
the lungs, the other day? He died almost directly.” 
Soon after this, I left the station with my horses, 
having been directed to the best place for feed and 
water, near the station. I had to cross the track at 
the ford, and as the horses were cool, I let them 
drink the clear cold fluid. A short distance farther 
on I saw my landmark, an old hut. Here I hobbled 
my horses, and left them nibbling the rich grass. A 
thin column of smoke was curling from the bark 
chimney of the hut, and thinking that the fire be- 
longed to one of the shepherds, I turned for the pur- 
pose of getting a light. 

I was just going to give the door a push, when it 
was flung open, and aswarthy, black-bearded man 
stood in the doorway, with a revolver levelled at my 
defenceless head. I was unarmed. 

“Up with your hands,” said this worthy, “and 
don’t move unless you want a hole drilled in yer 
carcass! Walkin and sit down,” was the next or- 
der; and having sat down, with my hands high in 
the air, on an old box in the hut, which did duty as 
either chair or table, the man then said, coolly,— 

“I'm Black Sam, and I want one of yer horses— 
may beboth. Mine’sknockedup. Now, then, yer've 
got to answer some questions. Where do yer come 
from? Where are yer a-goin’ to? Have yer seen 
any of those peelers on the road? and who's at the 
station?” 

I answered the questions with great urbanity and 
politeness. 

“Keep yer hands up,” said the ruffian, as one of 
my tired arms came down an inch. 

I obeyed him with lightning-like rapidity, and as- 
sured him that I was unarmed, and after a stern look 
at me, he allowed me to lower my arms. 

After some conversation, he continued, “Now, 
then, sir, we'll go to the station, and see the ‘yarra- 
men.’ I like the p’ints of that blue roan of yours; 
he’s a good un, or I mistake. Will you go first, sir? 
I always likes to follow in the footsteps of a gentle- 
man.” 

Heaccompanied this witticism with a grim chuckle, 
and a click of the revolver hammer. 

“Put the bridle on the blue roan, and let the other 
one go.” 

I did as he ordered, rejoicing that he was not go- 
ing to take both my horses. He then vaulted, re- 
volver in hand, on to Bluey’s bare back, an indignity 
which the old horse resented with a snort, and a 
heave of his hind quarters; but finding that he was 
bearing a consummate rider, he went quietly enough. 

I had to walk along the bridle-track in front, and 
when we got to the station, he jumped off, coolly 
took my saddle, and was on the horse’s back again 
inatrice. He then made me walk up to the stock- 
yard, where the men were making preparations for 
killing a bullock for the station. Jones had a rifle 
in his hand, but it was not loaded. He pointed his 
cocked revolver teward the men, and told them to 
seat themselves on a fence near by. They could not 
do otherwise than obey, for they were unarmed. 

Poor Newchome tried to run, but was sternly or- 
dered back, and soon seated with the rest of us on 
the fence. 

There we were—five men to one; but that one 
armed. 

The bushranger dismounted, picked up Jones’ 
rifle, and demanded the powder-flask and bullet be- 
longing to it. On these articles being produced, he 
coolly loaded. Then, seeing that Newchome was 
the most frightened, he sent him to the house for food, 
telling him to come back without fire-arms, or he 
would pick him off with the rifle. After a short ab- 
sence, Newchome came back with some bread and 
meat, and half a bottle of brandy. Black ®am ate 
voraciously. 

We were all by this time boiling over with rage 
at the cool audacity of the scoundrel, and yet we 
dared not move or lower our hands, as he had prom- 
ised a shot at the first whe did so. 

It was now within an hour of sunset, and at this 
moment a quick start from Jones made me look up, 
and there, down the road, I saw a cloud of dust: 
horses gallopping, and coming nearer every moment. 





camp. I mounted an elephant which we had taken 





view as he crossed the open spaces between the large 





on the expedition, and we presently came on the ti- 


Black Sam saw it, too. “A plant!’’ roared he, 
| leaping on Bluey’s back, and dashing away over the 
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creek, dropping the rifle in his haste. Down we 
all jumped, and Jones, seizing the rifle, snapped 
it at the bushranger. 

Just at this moment, Bluey, strange to say, 
put his foot in a hole, and fell, hurling the bush- 
ranger far from him. We saw him get up, seize 
his revolver, which lay a few yards away, and 
run for the mountain. Just then a police ser- 
geant and black trooper gallopped up, their horses 
covered with foam and dust. 

“There he goes!’ we shouted. 

We tore down to the hut, seized any weapons 
we coukl get, and those who got any sort of fire- 
arm, loaded as they went. The sergeant and 
the trooper, of course, were at the base of the 
range before us, being on horseback; but they 
had to dismount, as it was impossible to ride up 
the steep, cragvy sides. 

Up we all went, the black trooper tracking 
the bushranger with ease, as his struggles in 
climbing left visible traces to us al!. He was 
out of sight, however, in the thick scrug and 
among the big boulders of rock that were so 
numerous. Puff! whiz! and the sergeant put 
his hand up to his head. 

“Close thing that,” remarked he, and we all 
got under cover, and were a little more cautious. 

The bushranger had fired, but luckily missed. 

At this moment, a heavy thunder-storm, long 
threatening, broke in all its fury. Flash suc- 
ceeded flash, and the thunder roared; down came 
the rain, first with big pattering drops, then with 
a steady rush; every thing was drenched in no 
time. In ten minutes it was quite dark, and 
when the storm ceased it was night in reality. 

Every moment I expected to see Black Sam 
close to me, and when daybreak came next morn- 
ing I was not sorry. We tracked him amongst 
the hills with certainty, for the footmarks were 
easily seen after the rain. We saw him once, 
and he fired again without effect. 

At last, I saw Jacky, the black trooper, who 
was going cautiously in front along a ridge on 
the top ef the mountain, stop, and point to the 
rock below him. The sergeant was there in a 
moment, and thrusting the muzzle of his revolv- 
er through a crevice in the fock bereath him, 
shouted,— 

“Black Sam! [have you covered; if you move, 
I'll shoot you like a dog.” 

We all rushed up, and there, in a sort of cave 
made by an overhanging rock, lay Black Sam, 
with his clothes all in rags, from the desperate 
way in which he had dashed through the scrub 
We had him pinioned, and submissive, after one 
savage exclamation. Next day, he was on the 
road to the nearest police court to await his trial. 

jctiliatalaateib italia 
LETTER FROM TEXAS. 
In Camp, TWELVE MILES FROM 
Fort McK ——, TEXAS, 

Dear M.,—We are so far on our journey, and 
really in Texas. I did not think of going till 
papa said he was coming on, when, all at once, 
I decided that I would return with him, but 
should not have ventured to do so, if I could 
have foreseen some of the horrors of the journey. 

And yet there has been a good deal of fun over 
it. Fortunately, I have for a companion a little 
maiden called Anne Gray. She is the daughter 
of the chaplain, a nice, white-hajred, fatherly 
man, and I can assure you I like her very much. 

She was at school when her papa came home, 
it seems, but he was so lonesome at the post, his 
wife having dicd, that he thought he would take 
Anne with him. She was at once quite willing, 
and has been the little sunshine of our party. 

Anne is two years younger than Iam. She 
was fourteen last month, but she is nearly as 
tall, and I shoukdn’t wender if she could beat me 
in a good many accomplishments. 

Papa is lying down on the bed inside the tent, 
reading some of the papers he brought with him, 
and old Col. Jack is blacking papa’s shoes, not 
far off, sitting lazily on the stump of a tree. 

Col. Jack is an old negro, and as comical in 
manner and figure as he is in face. His wool is 
of three distinct colors, white, brown and red, 
and his grizzled eyebrows stick out like a roof. 

“Do talk to him,” says Anne, as he pauses, 
and drops his chin in the unoccupied part of the 
hand that holds the brush. 

“Uncle, are you tired?” I ask. 

To me he is always uncle; no one else would 
think of calling him any thing but colonel, or 
“kunnel,” as he speaks it. 

“T is, missee, I is,”” he says, heaving a hard 
sigh; “I's offul warry,—but de lan’ o’ Canaan’s 
ahead;” and at it he goes, with a solemn coun- 
tenance, 

Then he stops. 

“Tell yer wha’, missee, old kunnel wouldn’t 
’a’ fortook to come this yer long jarney, if it 
hadn’t a’ been the cap’n couldn’t ’x’ got ’long 
widout him, no way. Thought he'd settle down 
when he got to ole Varzinny ag’in, but love ’n’ 
duty’s powerful rivals, missee, When the cap’n 

















said, ‘Kunnel, you an’ I mus’ part,’ den dis 
chile set up a howl mought ’a’ been haard mos’ 
’cross de Rio Grande, whar dem ar’ Spanish crit- 
ters lives. §’ I, ‘cap’n, I can’t go for to comsart 
you in your hour o’ trial an’ difficulty. If you’ll 
take dese yer ole bones wid ye back to Texis, I’m 
de boy what'll help carry ’’em. Can’t part, no- 
how, massa;’ and dé cap’n, he wep’ like a chile.” 
All at once, the old man looked up. 

















Papa was laughing, inside the tent, and Col. 
Jack must have heard him, for down dropped 
his face in the hollow of his hand again, and he 
turned about, slowly, to the opposite side of the 
tree. 

“Sometime,” I said to Anne, “I will get him 
to tell you some stories he knows about the In- 
dians.”’ 

But I meant to tell you something of my 
journey. 

Such splendors as we have seen, and such tri- 
als as we have undergone, since we left the bor- 
ders of civilization! Iam terribly afraid of the 
Indians, but Anne says she should like to see 
them in their real character! That would in- 
volve, at least, the loss of all her beautiful brown 
hair, I’m afraid. 

This very day, we have crossed one river five 
times in coming only eighteen miles. What do 
you think of that, for a circuitous route? Don’t 
it rather beat railroads? Yesterday, where we 
crossed, the men had to wade up to their hips. 
It did make me sorry to see them wet through, 
particularly one, a very slender, bright-eyed 
youth, who looks fitter for my lady’s parlor. 
His name is Charley D., and he seems altogether 
too smart to be a private in the Tenth, but he is. 
I often wish I knew his history. 

We camp sometimes somewhat early in the 
afternoon, as we shall to-day, and then we have 
a good time, seeing the country, finding flow- 
ers, and watching preparations for getting our 
meals, 





We have a guard, of course, but for two or 


three nights, I could not sleep at all. Fancy 
what it must be to feel yourself in so strange a 
a country, hundreds of miles from home, sleep- 
ing almost in the open air, only a piece of can- 
vas between you and out doors, 

Last night, lawoke about midnight, and sat 
upin bed. [had been dreaming of home, and 
it seemed, all at once, as if I should never see it 
again. There was a curious kind of silence 
about, broken only by the tramp, tramp, tramp, 
of the sentinels. I got so nervous that I threw 
on my old wrapper, and crept to the door, or 
opening of the tent. 

I don’t know as I should have been much sur- 
prised to see half-a-dozen Indians making for the 
camp; but, instead, there was such a glorious 
moonlight! I never saw any thing so beautiful 
before. 

Deep in the distance, the mountains of the far 
West were silvered in all their outlines. Wind- 
ing rivers sparkled in their course, terrible 
gorges, and low, uneven hills,—we are to try 
them, to-morrow, — all presented a lonesome 
splendor. That is all the way I can describe it. 

If only Anne had been with me, I could have 





enjoyed the scene, could have waited there till 
morning. I wanted to step out in the bright 
moonlight and see our little camp; and once or 
twice, I was on the point of speaking to the sen- 
tinel; but I knew papa would not like it; sol 
turned back, with great reluctanee, and lay 
down again, but not to sleep. 

This is so new a country that I seem to be se- 
journing almost in another world. Look on 
your map, and you will see that Texas, with 
the exception of Florida, is the southernmost 
portion of the United States of North America. 

Anne and I looked up an old geography les- 
son, nd remembered thatit was bounded on the 
north by New Mexico, Indian Territory, and Ar- 
kansas; on the east by Arkansas and Louisiana; 
on the south-east by the Gulf of Mexico, and on 
the south-west and west by Mexico and New 
Mexico. 

Also, that the Rio Grande separates it from 
Mexico, the Red River from Indian Territory and 
Arkansas, and the Sabine from Louisiana. 

Ido so long to see you and all the folks at 
home! What will it be a month or two hence? 
I have taken portraits of you all, including the 
yellow cat. O, and papa says there are open 
fireplaces in his house, and I may burn as much 
wood as I like; that is, if the Indians don’t at- 
tack us. It is not likely they would come off 
first-best, if they did, as they seldom surprise 
companies who have a military escort. 

But I have written my pages all over. 
next, believe me, as ever, 

Your bonnie 


Till my 


LOUISE. 





HOPE, 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old deca 
The greenest mosses c ing. 
Behind the clouds the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 





on nee 
OUR GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are glad to receive so many expressions of 
gratification from our subscribers who have 
received Darley’s picture, —“Grandpa’s Hired 
Man.” Itis unquestionably a fine work of art, 
and it is pleasant to know that it is appreciated. 
Framed in an ordinary frame of gilt moulding, 
that costs but a trifle, and covered with glass, it 
makes an attractive picture for either sitting- 
room or chamber. 

One peculiarity about it is, that, unlike many 
pictures, the more it is seen, the better it will be 
liked, and the more highly it will be appreciated. 
The form of the old man, his attitude and ex- 
pression, are perfect as nature itself; while his 
face makes a study, that alone is worth the price 
of the picture. The child, like all of Darley’s 
conceptions of character, is unique, and the em- 
bodiment of childish complacency. 

We have feared, somewhat, that our friends 
might some of them expect a more costly pic- 
ture than we can afford to give. As a rule, they 
are too generous for this. For no one who 
reads the Companion, and gives a little thought 
to the larze amount and costly quality of the 
reading it contains, can fail to see that its sub- 
scribers receive in the paper itself more than 
twice the value of its subscription price. 

Its writers are amonz the best, and therefore 
the costliest in the country. They are of the 
same class that give eminence and popularity to 
our monthly magazines, such as Harper’s, the 
Galaxy, Scribner’s, and others. The articles 
they furnish the Companion are as finely written 
and carcfully prepared as any published in the 
monthlies. And yet, the monthlies cost $8 00 and 
$4 00 a year, and the Companion, which gives as 
much or more matter than any one of them, is 
furnished for only $1 50. 

Our readers will excuse us for giving these 
facts. It is but just to ourselves that they 
should be known; for we are trying to educate 
the youth of our country—and not youth only, 
but older persons, also—by giving them reading 
of the best and most expensive quality, at a price 
that will bring it within the reach of the hum- 
blest purse. 

This has proved a very difficult and hazardous 
problem to solve, and it is a fact that, unless we 
had to-day, a list of over fifty thousand subscrib- 
ers, we could not afford to publish a single week- 
ly issue of the paper, with its present corps of 
costly contributors, and its superior mechanical 
execution. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we offered the 
picture, not as a costly gift—that we ceuld not 
afford—but as a souvenir, an expression of kind- 
ly feeling—and as such we are glad to find it has 
been received by our friends. 

After the frank statement just made, we can- 
not elose without acknowledging the hearty ap- 
preciation the Companion has received from its 
readers and the public. We think few papers 





have so enthusiastic advocates, who from down- 
right good-will, strive to extend its influence and 
circulation. By these efforts its list grows con- 
tinuously and rapidly. And with each yearly 
increase, we shall by generous expenditure, seek 
to keep in advance of the generous support so 
warmly and graciously given. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


As we are drawing near the twenty-second 
presidential contest, we propose to give briefly 
the principal facts in the history of each candi- 
date for the chief executive office of the country, 
as he may be nominated by the conventions 
called for that purpose. 

At the time we write, itis uncertain what num- 
ber of candidates will be nominated. It is pos- 
sible there may be four, possibly only two. This 
depends upon events yet to take place, and we 
have not a particle of the wonderful forecast 
that enables many writers of the political class 
to look into the future, so as to foresee even 
things that never happen. 

Thus far but one candidate is in the field. 
This candidate, so much in advance of the oth- 
ers, (or the other, as the case may be,) is Davip 
Davis, of Illinois, an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the highest 
judicial tribunal in America. He was nominat- 
ed on the 22d of last February, by a Convention 
of Labor Reformers, at Columbus, Ohio. 

Judge Davis is by birth a Marylander, and is 
now fifty-seven years of age. He received a col- 
lege education, and was trained for the bar. In 
1835, when twenty-one years old, he did what 
many other young men have since done, “went 
to the West,” settling at Blomington, Ill. Here 
he begun the practice of law, and was soon prom- 
inent and successful in his profession. 

At the age of thirty he was elected a member 
of the Illinois Levislature, and four years later 
was chosen Judge of the Eizhth Judicial Dis- 
trict of Illinois. Among his friends was the late 
President Lincoln, by whom, in 1862, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Justice of the Federal Su- 
preme Court. This office he now helds, and can 
continue to hold for life, unless he accepts some 
other official position. 

Justice Davis has a good reputation as a law- 
yer and aman of dearning. It may be inferred 
that he is an honest judge, from the fact that if 
he were not, his errors of conduct would not 
have escaped the malicious notice that public 
men are sure to receive. The world is often ig- 
norant of a public man’s real virtues,—rarely, 
we are sorry to say, of his vices. 

The judge is also wealthy, having accumulat- 
ed a large fortune by business operations. He 
is social and genial in manner, loves a joke, and 
in witticism and aptness of reply is said to re- 
semble his Jate friend, Mr. Lincoln. Should he 
continue a candidate for the presidency, it will 
most probably be in consequence of his having 
also received the nomination of those Republi- 
cans who oppose the re-election of President 
Grant. Time will show. 
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STONES IN A GARDEN, 


People, wishing beautiful gardens, pick out 
the stones with much trouble and expense. 
They call them a great nuisance. 

But English gardeners have long since agreed 
that stones are of great service in helping fertil- 
ity. They learned the fact by frequent expcri- 
ments. Some large fields, that had been very 
productive, were completely stripped of stones 
to make turnpike roads, and these fields yiclded 
smaller crops. The difference between the crops 
could be readily seen in parts of the same field, 
where one part remained unchanged, while an- 
other had been stripped of its stones. An ob- 
server says, “I know a field, part of which was 
picked, and the other part ploughed up before 
they had time to pick it, when the part picked 
lost seven or eight parts in ten of two succeed- 
ing crops; and though the whole field was man- 
aged and manured in all respects alike, yet the 
improvement was visible where the stones had 
not been picked off, and extended not an inch 
farther.” 

The stones, itis thought, keep the soil loose, 
and preserve the moisture in dry times. 

‘ oo ene 
e A DESERTED CITY. 


Travellers in the East visit the ruins of many 
cities, once famous in history. In Central Amer- 
ica, the remains of splendid buildings, now sur- 
rounded by huge forests, tell of cities formerly 
gzeat and populous. 

In our country, great cities grow up in a few 
years from the forest or prairie, ard it seems 
strange to think of any place deserted by its in- 
habitants. But we, too, have deserted cities. 
A man recently visited Summit City, in Califor- 
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of living inhabitant, though signs were swing- 
ing in the wind, and clean beds and bedding 
were abundant in a large hotel. One story 
houses were covered with snow, and two story 
houses up to the second story. 

The place had once a population of nearly four 
thousand, attracted by hopes of rich gold mines. 
But the hard quartz would not yield up its treas- 
ure, either by crushing or dissolving. The gold 
would not come, and the place built up so rapid- 
ly is now utterly deserted. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THIEVES. 


Common locks are no safeguards against 
skilful burglars. Their skeleton keys turn the 
most stubborn bolts. But some ingenious Yan- 
kee has invented a new lock, called the Enapire 
Safety Lock, which would puzzle even Buaron 
Trenck to open. It may fairly be called burglar- 
proof. 

It has two keyholes, each distinct from the 
other. When the bolt is turned from the inside, 
it passes directly across the aperture of the key- 
hole from the outside, and bars all entrance. 
The burglar, with his skeleton key, can find no 
way of inserting it, nor even space enough for a 
charge of powder to break the lock. 

Timid people, therefore, can sleep securely, 
assured that no one can undo or force the lock 
from outside, There is one drawback, however, 
as in all good inventions. In case of fire, or 
sudden sickness, it would be impossible to vive 
help from without. The door must be unlocked 
by those within the chamber, 
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HOW LETTERS REACHED PARIS, 


It is well known that the besieged Parisians sent 
letters out of the city in balloons. It was of little 
account where the balleons came down; the letters 
could go by mail to any part of the kingdom. But 
balloons couldn’t go into Paris from outside the 
Prussian lines. How could answers be sent to the 
letters? 

The French are ingenious in contrivance, and they 
invented a method to elude the vigilance of the be- 
siegers, who knew that letters went in, but could 
not find out the method. A zine ball, hollow, and 
with arms likea windmill wheel, was crammed with 
letters, and thrown into the Seine. Each ball was 
large enough to hold eight hundred letters. These 
balls sunk by their weight to the bottom, and were 
rolled along by the current, lifted by their arms over 
every obstacle, and were carried in front of Paris, 
where a great net was stretched across the river to 
receive them. The plan worked successfully till Feb- 
rvary, when ice in the river swept away the stakes 
supporting the nets, and fifty-five balls, containing 
40,000 letters, rolled past Paris toward the sea. 
Some of them were afterwards recovered. Before 
the net could be placed again, the armistice was 
signed, and it was not needed. 


—~2> 
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COL. COLT OVERMATCHED. 


It is hard to get round a bright boy. So Col. Colt, 
the famous manufacturer of revolver pistols, once 
found. 

The colonel was a little inclined to be pompous, 
and to overawe iuferiors by his authority. On one 
occasion he found a boy picking up chips on his 
grounds. ‘‘What are you doing here?” he asked, 
very sharply. 

“Picking up chips,” was the quiet reply. 

“Perhaps you don’t know me,” said the colonel, 
stretching himself to his full stature, and speaking 
with great dignity; “I’m Col. Samuel Colt, and I 
live in that big house, up yonder.” 

The boy swelled himself, with perfect complacency, 
and answered, ‘‘Perhaps you don’t know who J ain. 
I’m Patrick Murphy, and I live in that little shanty 
down yonder.” 

That shot was too much for the colonel. He sur® 
rendered, as beaten with his own weapons. Patting 
the boy on the head, he said, softly, “Sonny, pick up 
all the chips you want, and when you get out come 
back fer more.” 

—_+or—_——_ 


FOLLOWING OLD CUSTOMS. 


It is hard for many people to make changes of 


opinion or habit. They think the way to which 
they have been accustomed is the best, and needs no 
improvement. This feeling is hit off well in the sto- 
ty told by one of our exchanges: 

In Pennsylvania, not many years ago, there dwelt 
the descendants of Peter Van Schrenbendyke, who 
had cleared his own farm, guarded it carefully from 
bs ane of the Indians, and willed it to his son 

acob. 

The farm was transmitted in regular order from 


father to son, aud at last became the property of| 1 


Heinrich Van Schrenbendyke, a good-natured, stol- 
id Teuton, whose son, Johauns, a bright, liveley 
youth of sixteen, was told to saddle the horse and 
ride to mill with a grist, and hurry back. The grist 
Was on such Occasions placed in one end of a bag, 
and a large stone in the other end to balance it. Jo- 
hannes, having thrown the sack across the horse's 
back and got the grist evenly divided, had no need 
of the stone to balance it. e therefore ran to his 
father and cried,— 


“O fadder, come and see. We don’t need de stones 


any more.” 


he old gentleman bore f surveyed the scene, and 


th a severely reproachful look, said,— 


now you, a mere poy, sets yourself up to know more 


“Johannes, your fadder, your grandfadder, and 
at-grandfadder, all went to de mill with thestone 


as dey do. You put de stones in de pag, and never 
more let me see such smartness like dat.’ 





TOADS WITHOUT AIR OR FOOD. 

Toads have been often found in logs and stones, 
where it seemed impossible for them to have either 
air or food. The cases have been too frequent, and 





But air and food are so essential to life, that scien- 


| 


have said that proof of any long confinement was 
wanting. They may have been enclosed but a little | 
time. 

Experiments, however, prove the possibility of 
long imprisonment. A Frenchman shut up three 


them in a deal box, covered also with a thick coat- 


three years after, two of the toads were still living. | 


and the toads must have lived all this time without | 
nourishment. The fact is certain, but no one is able 
to explain how life continues. 
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COUNTING A BILLION. | 





answer to a selected article which we published | 
March 14th, entitled ‘‘Counting a Billion”: 
Wasurinoton, N. H., Marcn 19, 1872. 
Perry Mason & Co.,—Dear Sirs,—I read a piece | 
in the last Youth’s (ompanion which stated that it | 


counting at the rate of 200 in a minute. Now, ifa 
person counted 200 in one minute, it would take him 
as many minutes to count a billion as 200 is con. | 
tained in a billion; 1,000.000,000 divided by 200 is 
5,000,000. 5,000,000 minutes reduced to years by di- | 
viding by 525.960, the number of minutes ina year, | 
gives a fraction over nine, which, according to my | 
reckoning, it would take a person to count a billion. 
Oo. J. B. 

The difficulty is easily explained. According to | 
the French method of reckoning numbers, a billion | 
is a thousand millions; according to ‘the English 
reckoning, a billion is a million of millions. It would 
take about nine years to count a French billion, ac- 
cording to the above conditions, and more than nane 
thousand years to ccunt an English billion. We use 
the French reckoning in the United States, and 
hence our correspondent “‘O. J. B.”’ is right. 





————_+or 


“GREAT IS DIANA OF THE EPHE- 
SIANS!” 


Scientific explorers, who seem destined to unearth 
all the past to us, and prove that time hasn’t de- 
stroyed much of any thing, have now found the ru- 
ins of the great temple of the Ephesian goddess, a 
structure that was once one of the seven wonders of 
the world, and around which the great excitement 
arose in St. Paul’s day, as you will read in Acts 19: 
24 (to the end). 

During the last wae a large area of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus has been cleared to the pavements, 
and various architectural marbles have been found, 
more or less mutilated. The scale of architecture is 
colossal, exceeding, it is believed, in proportions the 
celebrated temple of Jupiter Olympus, at Athens, 
the temple at Branchide, and all other extant ex- 
amples of Greek architecture. On one of the stones 
is a relief representing Hercules struggling with a 
draped female figure, and on another, a fragment of a 
drum, are the lower halves of some seated and stand- 
ing female figures. This sculpture is very bold and 
effective as a decoration, but is said to want the 
charm and freshness of the frieze of the Parthenon, 

es 
DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 


This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in April, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions, 
We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 





Harper's Weekly and the Companion. .......0000.++..$4 80 


the witnesses too trustworthy, to admit of doubt. subscribers who sccure the seventy largest 


numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 
tific men have been slow to admit the facts. They | 1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . $475 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 
Cases, cost : i ‘ . 100 


live toads in as many cases of plaster, and enclosed | 6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 
ing of plaster. On breaking the cases more than|3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 


A careful examination convinced observers thatcom- | 2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 
munication with the external air was impossible,’ g Pyesents in Cash, cach Present 


A correspondent sends us the following note, in, 6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 


would take a person 9,512 years to count a billion,; 10 Gold Tipped Rubber 


will be given next July in 


Cver $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuabie Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion, 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 


each 2: ‘ 50 


T 


herbs. 
an infant. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


( 
addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subseribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlargin its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base, ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. ‘They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 

The Seventy Presenty will be given to the SrvENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay h ndsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
- if you persevere. 

SPECIMEN Copies of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 

SuBscoriprions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of & NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 GO, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 








Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... cocee ee A 80 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion................. 480 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion ............4%0 
Galaxy and the Companion ................005 serene 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion........... 00-395 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion..............385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...... ee 
Advance and the Companion................ ecvcccccce SOO 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion............ veer 410 
Good Words and the Companion ag ee 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion.........2.85 


New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ss... 3 55 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion.... 80 







The Independent and the Companion dea 
he subscriber to the Independent must bi 
one to that paper. 





New England Farmer and the Companion........ .350 
the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union...............00ee0 390 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 





one end of de pag, and de grist in de odder, 


Und 


publications, 


Christian Era and the Companion........... eee +3 50 | 

Hearth and Home and tlhe Companion..... # 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 55 
Nursery and the Companion ...... 


sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one do/lar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
— of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 

ress, 





BAD PRONUNCIATION, 

Foreigners have hard work in mastering the diffi- 

| culties of English pronunciation; but don’t often 
| fare quite so badly as M. Taine, the eminent French 





| writer. A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
writes: 
When stopping at one of the Oxford colleges, 
lately, 1 was told a good story of M. Taine, which is 
literally true, and which has never appeared in 
priut. Max Mulier went into a dining-room of a ho- 
tel in Oxford, and there saw Taine sitting with a 
{dish of roast beef and va-t quantities of buttered 
| toast. The learned German was surprised at the 
| combination and at the huge quantity of the toast. 
| “Is that a French dish?” he asked. 
| “No,” said Taine; “but they keep on bringing it 
| to me, in spite of all that I can say to the contrary.” 
“What did you ask for?” observed his friend. 
“Why,’ replied Taine, “I kept ieliing him to 
bring pr pote and each time they bring me a 
| fresh dish of toast!” 
| M. Taine’s pronunciation of “potatoes” was so 
much ‘ike ‘‘buttered toast” that the astonished wait- 





Ezekiel, 47th Chapter, 


12th Verse. 


“Ry the rivers upon the banks thereof shall grow all 
rees for meat whose leat shall not fade, and the fruit 


thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medi-+ 


” 


cine.” Our great Redeemer has made a provision for the 
cure of diseases of man and beast, yet thousands upon 
thousands are overtaken with sickness, without suspicion 
that it is caused by merenry or other subtle poisons that 
are so freely used in many medicines and remedies of the 
present day. 


SCROFU LA, 


each... - « « 6 ‘ 
30 SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 
; 25 

|6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, If Vogetine will relieve pain, cleanse, purify and cure 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost such diStases, restoring the patient to perfect health after 
mh id ’ .—s ‘i » | trying different physicians, many remedies, suttcring for 
of cach . : . . . 15 years, is it not conclusive proof, if you are — you 
Si > 4 ; 4 . . . can be cured? Why is this medicine performing such 
8 Silver W altham Watches, Hunting 20 great cures? It works in the blood, in the circulating 
Cases, cost of each . . ‘ VY | fluid. Itcan truly be called the Great Blood Puri- 
fier. ‘The great source of disease originates in the blood; 
‘ and no medicing that docs not act directly upon it, to pus 
cost of cach e 10 rify gag aN has any just claim upon public se 
s tion, Yhen the blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, 
8 Croquet Sets, cost of each 12%} cither from change of weather or climate, want of exer- 
| r — . 7 = ott cise, irregular dict, or from any other cause, the Vegetine 
\6 W ebster’s Unabridged Dictiona- will renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse 
Ties, Cost of each . ° . . 9 | the stomach, regulate the bowels, and impart atone of 
Vigor to the whule body. The conviction is, in the public 
Pencils, mind as well as in the medical profession, that the reme- 
cost ofeach . ‘ m 7 0 3 | dies supplied by the Vegetable Kingdom are more 


safe, more successful, in the cure of disease, than mineral 
Vegetine is composed of roots, barks and 
It is pleasant to take, and is perfectly safe to give 
In Scrofula the Vegetine has performed won- 
lerful cures, where many other remedies lie failed, as 


medicines, 


will be seen by a few of the many testimonials given. 


Reports from Home. 


A LIVING WITNESS! 


Boston HERALD OrrFicr, Roston, 
Serr. 19, 1870. 


H.R. Stevens, Esq. :—Dear Sir—Among tiie many cures 
effected by the use of Vegetine, I have heard of none more 
satisfactory than my ewn, I have been afllicted with 
Scrofula Salt Kheum for many years, inherited in the 
blood, innking its appearance on my whole body, bursting 
out in different places, and paintsl beyond description. 
Six of the most popular purifiers which are advertised to 
cure Screfula and like complaints, I have faithfully tried; 
Dut my disease was so deeply seated as to resist all. 
laid my case before several prominent physicians, but 
nothing tended to alleviate. Finally, by the influc nce of 
friends, [ consented to try Vegetine, commencing the first 
of January last, and soon after experienced a sensible re- 
lief, and could feel it working m my system very differ- 
ently from anything I had ever taken b-fore, and at once 
discovered that it was accomplishing the object 80 earn- 
estly desired. I continued on, following diveations for 
three months, and the first of April found me a well man: 
have passed through the hot summer, and have continued 
to be free from any appearance of it to the present time, 
My general health is excellent; and my recovery, of 
which 1 had about despaired, L ascribe entirely to the use 
of Vegetine. I could never have been convinecd of the 
marvellous results of this wonderful Vegetine under any 
other circumstances; but now I recommend every one to 
turn to this inestimable remedy, and thatall is true as 
is represented, Lam a living witness; and it will atYord 
ine great satisfaction to show the marks of my disease, and 
converse on the merits of Vegetine, as none will dispute 
who owe it what I do. 
will here mention of my child having a severe attack 
of hcart complaint, which Vegetine has entirely cured, 
and shall always be happy to make its virtues known 
within the range of my iniluence. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

E. 1, YOUNG. 

Mr. Young has been in the employ of the Boston Herald 
during the past eighteen years. Many can vouch for the 
above statement. 













EVERYONE SPEAKS FAVORABLY. 


EAST MARSHFIELD, Avé. 31, 1870. 
Mr. Stevens: Dear sir—I have been troubled with 
canker from cuildhvood, causing my mouth to be so sore at 
times that I was unable to cat, Have tuken_many prepa- 
rations, but with no effect un'il 1 tried your Vegeline Af- 
ter taking a few doses, I found that it relieved the faint- 
ness at the stomach that always accompanics canker 
humor; and, by the time | had taken the third bottle, my 
mouth was entirely cured. Have not been troubled with 
itsince that time, which is eight montns ago. Lt have 
recommended it to several of my acquaintances, and every 
one speaks favorably of its good effect. 4 
ours truly, P. 8. SHERMAN. 


WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 


VEGETIN Ee 


For Ten Times its Cost! 


The great benefit I have received from the use of Dr. 
Cummings’s Vegetine, induces me to give my t: stimony 
in iis favor. I believe it to be not only of great value for 
restoring the health, but a preventive of diseases peculiar 
to the spring and summer seasons, 

1 would not be withuut it for ten times its cost, 

EDWIN ‘TILDEN, 
Attorney, and General Agent for Massachusetts 
of the Craftsmen’s Life Assurance Company, 
15—2t No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 





@ CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
enpied Territorv., For Iilu trated C'rculore. A ddreee, 
ILSON Srwitvna MAcuIneCo.. Cleveland, @. 3 &t, 





er could not Le blamed. 


Louis, Mo,; Phila., Pa; of, 07 Broacwey, N.Y. 
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BISHOP HEBER’S COLLEGE TRI- 
UMPH. 


Bishop Ieber, author of the inspiring hymns, 
beginning, “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
and “Tail the blest morn when the great Media- 
tor,” was a very remarkable boy. Tie possessed 
a tender heart, arcfined taste, and a sensitive con- 
scicnee, and was influenced in all that he did by 
ahizh moral aim. The purity of his inner life 
was so great as to lead one of his companions to 
remark “that, if his heart had ne other covering 
than 2 glass, its impulses were so pure that no 
one need fear to look within.” He suffered much 
from illness in childhood, and bore his sufferings 
with such fortitude and patience as to win the 
love of all who knew him. One day, his mother 
said to him,— 

“Rezinald, the doctor says he must bleed you.” 

“T will do whatever you say, mother.” 

The doctor prepared his instruments for the 
operation. 

“O!” exclaimed the doting nurse, in great ex- 
citement, ‘they are going to murder the child!’ 

“Poor thing!” said little Reginald, quite for- 
getful of himself in his feeling for the woman, 
“Let her Jeave me and go down stairs.” 

“T must hold you,” said the operator. 

“No,”’ said the boy, firmly. “I will not stir.” 

IIe then bared lis arm like a hero, and sub- 
mitted to the loss of blood with a sweetness of 
disposition that melted every heart. 

“Do you think that the boy wil survive? 
asked his father of the family physician, during 
one of his severe attacks of illness. 

“Tf he were not the most interesting child I 
ever saw, [ should say that he would not survive; 
but I think that he will recover.” 

Ile possessed an cmotional nature; he loved 
every one, and was always happy when his af: 
fections were gratified. He denicd himself the 
Juxurics that children crave, in order to help 
those whom he found in distress; anditis related 
that it used to be found necessary to sew the 
bank-notes given him for his half-ycar’s pocket- 
moncy at school within the linings of his pock- 
ets, that he might not give it away in charity on 
the road. 

At the ave of seventeen, he was entered at 
Oxford. Ile shrunk from socicty; he would 
never allow his hours of study to be abridged by 
social pleasures; and his great abilities, and the 
beauty and strength of his character, were for a 
time but little known. 

It is solitary students who succeed, and not 
those whose thoughts and feelings are lost in the 
aimless crowd. One day, it became noised about 
the college that the amiable and quict student 
had written a poem displaying great strength of 
genius, and that it had won the principal college 
prize. 

It was appointed to be read at the annual col- 
lege exercises, at the theatre. lis father, now 
declining in years, came to Oxford, to listen to 
the reading. 

Heber had now become universally loved, on 
account of his warm sympathies, and the humil- 
ity that was associated with the brillianey of his 
genius. The magnificent theatre was crowded 
with people of rank, learning and poetry. His 
old father entered, quictly, and took a retired 
place in the audience. 

The hour arrived, and the youth who had 
found a secret place in so many hearts ascended 
the rostrum. Ile commenced reading, line after 
line displaying the fertility and gorgeousness of 
his fancy, and the matehless harmony and purity 
of his composition. Ilis theme was “Palestine;” 
a subject comprehending the most lofty mys- 
teries of God’s revelations to man. Tle held the 
audience, breathless; and, when he ended, there 
followed an outburst of applause, such as had 
never greeted an Oxford student before. The 
very walls of the theatre trembled. 

Ilis aged father was deeply agitated at this 
moment of triumph. He was in feeble health, 
and he never recovered from the excitement that 
the reception of the poem occasioned. He may 
be said to have received the stroke of death in 
the moment of excessive joy. 

But how aid young Heber himself receive the 
great triumph? Did it excite his pride, and 
stimulate a desire for popular applause? Did it 
not turn his heart away from the services of 
humble charity, to the dazzling dreams of ambi- 
tion, and the strucele for fame? 

Let us follow him to his room. 





Ile enters, and 





there meets his father, mother and friends. IIe! It is your dutvy,—and I trust you will pardon me| food, or when they want more food, they will 


is received with caresses, congratrlations and | 
| unmeasured praise. | 

The young man feels grateful, but sober and | 
devout. He remembers that he owes all that he | 
has to God, and that the glory is all due to lis | 
name. 

He withdraws from the delighted circle, who 
are discussing the great genius of the poem, to 
his sleeping-room. His mother becomes impa- 
tient at his absence, and goes to look for him. 
She softly opens the door. 

“Reig” 

Hush! 

It isaholy place. The young lad is on his 
knees, his soul immersed in happiness too pure 
for earth, and his lips breathing out his grati- 
tude in prayer! HezEKIAN BUTTERWORTH. 

+o ——_—__—_——_ 


A LION-TAMER’S PERIL. 


A thrilling scene occurred on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary last, in the city of Philadelphia. A lion- 
tamer narrowly escaped being.torn to picces by 
a royal Bengal tiger, with which he was impris- 
oned ina ¢ Ouly presence of mind on his 
part, and bravery on the part of another person, 
saved him. 

At Twenty-sccond and Nassau Streets is a me- 
nagcrie housed in winter quarters. Among oth- 
ers are two splendid specimens of lions and two 
magnificent royal Bengal tigers. On Christmas 
day there landed in that city Herr Darious, the 
European wild beast tamer, who came direct 
from the Zoologienl Garden of Hamburg. 

The trainer at once set about his task, in order 
to have the animals in perfect submission by the 
time the spring opened. He had a large den 
erected in the south building, of solid white oak 
three inches thick, with an open front interlaced 
With iron bars crossing each other at regular in- 
tervals 

At one end there is a door, and in the centre 
there is a swinzing partition, which divides the 
den into two apartments, and which may be 
opened or closed at the trainer’s will. In this 
strong den the lions and ticers were placed, sep- 
arated by the partition, except when being 
trained, when they are permitted to be together. 
| Every day since his arrival he has entered this 
| cage, and, armed only with a whip, has gradual- 
jly broken down the ferocity of the beasts. On 
the 21st of February he prepared as usual to en- 
ter the cage. Once in, he noticed that the tigers 
seemed uneasy and restless. They kept out of 
| the way, skulked in corners, jumped over cach 
| other, showed their teeth, and when struck gave 
| forth a growl that boded no good. 

The trainer faced it manfully for a while, but 
| seeing that the beasts, for some cause or other, 
| were really enraged, determined to retreat. By 
a quick movement he sprang backward and shut 
the partition doer with a crash, but not in time 
| to keep out one of the tigers, with which he 
| found himself alone. 
| Now came the terrible moment of suspense. 
| The trainer for an instant kept the beast still in 
the corner by the power of his eve, but happen- 
ling to turn his head for a moment, the tiger, 
with a terrific yell, launched his body into the 
} airand came down upon Herr Darious, bearing 
| him to the floor of the cage. 
| ‘Those who had been attracted to the spot 
stood palsied by terror, as@they gazed upor the 
spectacle of the trainer lying beneath the tizer’s 
| Claws. 

Motionless, still as the dead, lay the trainer, 
|} knowing this course to be his only hope. The 
| tiger, with one paw upon the breast of the man, 
| purred ominously and struck the floor with his 
jtail As acat holds a mouse, so was the picture. 
| But this time it was a human life almost within 

the jaws of a wild beast. 

Mr. Forepsugh saw in an instant what must 
be done. ‘The head of the beast was from him, 
the long tail swishing to and fro with a ecat-like 

|}movement. With heroic bravery, quick as light- 
| ning, Mr. Forepaugh thrust his arm through the 
| bars, seized one of the tiger’s hind Jews, and, 
| bracing himself with his foot, jerked it through 
| the grating. 

. “Quick! save yourself,’ he shouted, and, as 

the tiger turned with a yellat the sudden pain, 
| the trainer leaped to his feet and eseaped from 
| the den of death. 

During the affair the roar of the beasts threw 
| the other animals into the wildest excitement. 
| In the upper story a cocoon gnu, or horned horse, 
one of Mr. Forepaugh’s reeent importations, and 
one of the most vicious of all animals, broke 
through his enze, and made an immediate and 
terrible attack on one of the zebra caes, con- 
taining a beautiful and valuable animal, 

In less than a moment the front was battered 
down, and the poor zebra lay dying, gored to 
death. Proceeding to the den containing the 
great eland, the gnu began to battle at the wire- 
work here, but his horns becoming entangled, 
he was captured and placed in safe quarters, 
without doing further damage, 




















tor 
SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN DENMARK. 

It is curious to notice the wide difference in 
habits of life between the inhabitants of various 
countries. An American traveller in Denmark 
gives an account of some customs prevailing 
there: 

Immediately on my arrival here, after I had 
attended to some official duties, and seen the 
Minister and other Americans, I called upon the 
Baron. Ue received me very kind:y, indeed, and 
said, “TI see by the hotel register that your wife 
and little daughter are with you. I judge that 
you wish to go into society, and, if you do, it is 








necessary for me to give you some instructions. 


if I speak plainly—to call upon, first, the per- 
sons whose acquaintance you desire; and you 
must be careful not to ask any to come to see 
you, and your wife must do the same If you 
do not call first, you may wait until doomsday 
before you will have a visitor. If you do not go 
to see any one, the people will judge that you do 
not care to go into society, and will so respect 
your inclinations.” 

Icouid not help thinking how different such 
things were in our country. 

The Baron alsoinformed me that I must use 
printed cards, instead of writing them, as he had 
observed me doing, and that my residence and 
position must be in French instead of English. 

I could not do otherwise than to thank him for 
his information, and he, seeing that what he said 
was well received, continucd: 

“It will never do to be too impulsive, or look 
surprised at any thing. Keep cool, my dear sir. 
You should have seen how a beautiful German 
countess acted, on the day of a brilliant party at 
her house, when an officer informed her of the 
death of her son in the late war. Why, sir, she 
reecived the inteHizence with beautiful compo- 
sure. Her conduct was worthy of emulation,— 
it was sublime; and vou must understand that 
it is an evidence of gentle blood not to display 
much emotion. She did not nezlect a single 
rule of politeness. She requested the officer to 
be seated, and,in the calmest manner in the 
world, asked about his own health, and how he 
liked the country through which he had travelled, 
and how long he expected to remain at the capi- 
tal. She did all this while her heart was abso- 
lutely breaking with gri f, and, morcover, she 
was equally attentive to every one of her guests.” 

The Baron also gave me much other valuable 
information about society in Europe, which I 
have no doubt will enable me to conduct myself 
properly. 








INVITATION 
BY 


TO THE YOUNG. 
WILLIS G. CLARK. 
“They that seck me early shall find me.""—-Prov. 8: 17 
Come while the blossoms of thy years are briglitest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze; 
Come while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways; 
Come while sweet thoughts, like summer buds un- 
folding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding 
Come and secure interminable rest. 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free buoyaucy of sou! be flown; 
Pleasure will fold her wings, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone; 
Those who now love thee will have passed forever; 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee; 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing; 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die; 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
Fades like the sunset of a summer's sky. 
Life has but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless ray ; 
O, tonch the seeptre; win a hope in Heaven; 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 


Then will the crosses of thy brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul; 

And, shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal: 

Home of the weary! where, In peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 

Though o'er its dust the curtained grave is closing, 
Who would not early choose a lot like this? 


ee eee 
TUNES TAUGHT TO BIRDS. 

Each kind of bird sings its own peculiar notes, 
Dut all may be taught to sing regular tunes. 
The mocking-bird and thrush learn tunes with- 
outtraining. But, by a regular education, oth- 
er birds may become fine performers. _A con- 
tributor to the Nursery says: 


Last summer I was at 2 friend’s house at Na- 
hant. IT rose early in the morning, and went 
down stairs to walk on the piazza. While there 
I heard, as Tthonght, some person whistling a 
tune in a very swect stvle. I looked around, 
but could see no one. Where could the sound 
come from? [looked up, and saw a little bird 
inac The cage was hung in the midst of 
flowers and twining plants. 

“Can it be,” thought I, “that such a little bird 
as that has been taught to sing a regular tune 
so sweetly ?” 

I did not know what to make of it. When my 
friend came down stairs, she told me that it was 
indeed the little bird who had whistled the sweet 
tune, Then my friend cried out to the bird, 
“Come, Bully, Bully, sweet little Bullfinch, give 
us just one more tune.” And then this dear lit- 
tle bird hopped about the cage, looked at its mis- 
tress, and whistled another sweet tune. It was 
so strange to hear a bird whistle a regular 
tune! 

“Now, Bully,” said my friend, “you must give 
us ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Come, come, vou shall have 
some nice fresh seed if you will whistle ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’”? And the little thing did whistle it, 
much to my surprise. 

My fricud then told me that she had brought 
the bird from the little town of Fulda, in Ger- 
many, where there are little schools for teaching 
these birds to sing. When a bullfinch has learned 
to sing two or three tunes, he is worth from for- 
ty to sixty dollars, for he will bring that price 
in France or England, 

Great skill and patience are needed to teach 
these birds. Few teachers can have the time to 
give to the children under their charge so much 
care as the bird-teachers give to their bird-pu- 
pils. 

The birds are put into classes of about six 
each, and kept for a time in a dark room. Here, 





when their food is given to them, they are made | 


to hear music, so that when they have eaten their 








sing, and try to imitate the tune they have just 
heard. This tune they probably connect with 
the act of feeding. As soon as they bezvin to im- 
itate a few notes, the light is let into the room, 
and this cheers them still more, and makes them 
fecl as if they would like to sing. In some of 
these schools, the birds are allowed neither lizht 
nor food till they begin to sing. These are the 
schools where the teachers are most strict. 

After being thus taught in classes, each bull- 
finch is put under the care of a boy, who plays 
his organ from morning till night, while the 
master or mistress of the bird-school goes round 
to sce how the pupils are getting on. 

The bullfinehes seem to know at onee when 
they are scolded, and when they are praised by 
their master or mistress; and they like to he 
petted when they have done well. The training 
vocs on for nine months; and then the birds have 
rot their education, and are sent to England or 
France, and sometimes to America, to be sold. 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


If improvements in travel are made as rapidly 
in the next fifty ycars, as in the last fifty, people 
will have a good time of it in travelling and vis- 
iting. It seems almost impossible that railroads 
were unknown in this counfry half a century 
ago, but the Allentown Chronicle gives an ac- 
count of the first locomotive, in 1828: 





The first locomotive engine introduced and 
worked in America, was run upon the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, in the year 1828, and 
Hone’s Dale, (named from the late Philip Hone,) 

fered its friendly glen for the purpose of con- 
ducting theexperiment. This locomotive, called 
the Stourbridge Lion, was built in England, of 
the best workmanship and material, and most 
approved pattern of that date. The road passed 
outof Honesdale by a sharp northwesterly curve, 
with a moderate grade, and was carried over the 
Lackawana by a long hemlock trestling, consid- 
ered too frail by many to support the ereat 
weight of the mysterious Jooking engine all 
ready for the hazardous journey. 

As the crowd gathered from far and near, ex- 
pecting that bridge, locomotive and all would 
plunge into the stream the moment the passage 
was attempted, no one dared to run the locomo- 
tive across the chasm but Maj. Horatio Allen, 
who, amid exultation and praise, passed over 
the bridge and a portion of the road in safety. 
The engine, however, was abandoned, as the 
slender trestling forming much of the body of 
the road, sufficiently strong for ordinary cars, 
was found too feeble for the weight and wear. 
Maj. Allen, of this first trip of a locomotive on 
this continent, says, ‘As ] placed my hand on 
the throttle, | was undecided whether I would 
move slowly, or with a fair degree of speed; but 
believing that the road would prove safe, and 
preferring, if we did go down, to go down hand- 
somely, and without any evidence of timidity, 
I started with considerable velocity, passed the 
curve over the creek safely, and was soon ont of 
hearing of the vast assemblaze. At the end of 
two or three miles, I reversed the valve, and re- 
turned without accident, having thus made the 
first railroad trip by locomotive ever made in 
the Western hemisphere.” 





— ae 
A NEST OF SNAKES. 
Rattlesnakes are uncomfortable neighbors in 
the daytime, but it requires great presence of 
mind to be surrounded by them all night, and 
keep quict. The young men in the following 

incident were genuine herocs: 


A party of young men, only a few years avo, 
had a very interesting adventure with rattle- 
snakes, which may be briefly stated. Early in 
the fall of the year, and belore the snakes had 
“housed up” for the winter, this party went out 
one nizhton araccoon hunt. About midnizht, 
the dozs ‘‘treed’’ a family of coons, in one of the 
largest trees in the neighborhood — It was decid- 
ed to wait until daylight to capture them, with 
the hope that the cutting down the tree could be 
dispensed with. The young men lay down upon 
the ground, and were amusing themselves with 
telling stories, when one of the party, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the rattlesnake, suddenly called out, 
“Lie still, boys; don’t move for any thing. 
There's rattlesnakes here; I heard one’s rattles 
hit a rock.” He had hardly spoken, when an 
cnormous rattlesnake came crawling over his 
foot, and, following his leg to the body, crossed 
over his breast, striking his next neighbor’s face, 
and crawling over his mouth. The third party 
was not touched by the snake, except that his 
rattles tapped lightly against his cap-brim as he 
passed. The fourth huntsman heard the rattle, 
sprang to his feet, and ascended a tree with re- 
markable agility. The snake was immediately 
followed by another, not quite so large, and then 
by four very small oues, all of which travelled 
precisely the same path. When daylight cam*, 
the raccoons were shot, and then the search for 
the snakes commenced. They were found in a 
hollow stump, but a few steps off, and were all 
killed. 

a 


WOMAN’S WRONGS. 

It is evident that some legislation is needed, to 
give rights to women, when such outrageous 
frauds can be practised on them without any 
remedy by law, as in the following incident 
from English life: 

A woman selling oranges in the streets of 
Liverpool related her history to another woman 
as follows: Her first husband died, leavin her 
in possession of a comfortable inn in Liverpool, 
and one thousand pounds in the bank. She 
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married again. The second husband, after liv- 
ing with her a short time, ran away to Australia, 
having previously paid a visit to the bank, and 
drawn ont the thousand pounds. 

The wife continued her business, by which she 
was able to carn a comfortable subsistence for 
herself and a daughter by the first marriage. 
Attera few years, the prodigal husband returned 
without the thousand pounds, penniless, ragged 
and ill. He professed penitence for his past of- 
fences, and berved of his wife to forgive and re- 
ecive him. She consented, and took care of him 
until he recovered. 

For a tinfe all went well; the husband was 
kind and attentive, and the wife bean to think 
they might be happy. One day, the husband 
observed that he thought a drive in the country 
would do his wife good, after the care of nursing 
him through his illness; he would order a car- 
riage for her and her daughter. The wife did 
not wish to go, but, in order to gratify her hus- 
band, she consented, and she and her daughter 
departed. 

On her return, she did not sce her husbana, 
but found a stranger in the bar. When she 
asked his business, he produced a bill of sale by 
the husband to him of the house with all it con- 
tained, and the business. The mother and 
daughter found themselves turned adrift, home- 
less and penniless, on the streets of Liverpool, 
without appeal, and without redress. The hus- 
band has not since been heard of. 





A BRAHMIN ON THE BIBLE. 


At the opening of a reading-room in one of 
the cities of India, 2 Brahmin asked !eave to 
speak, and leave being granted, he proceeded to 
eulogize the missionaries for the blessings which 
they have secured to India. 

He asked, What makes them do all this for us? 
Itis their Bible! Ihave looked into it a great 
deal, at one time and another, in the different 
lanzvages which I chance to know. It is just 
the same in alllanguages. The Bible!—there is 
nothing to compare with it, in all our sacred 
books, for goodness, and purity, and holiness, 
and love, and for motives of action. 

“Where did the English-speaking people get all 
their intelligence, and energy, and cleverness of 
power? Itis their Bible that gives these things 
to them; and now they bring it to us, and say, 
‘This is what raised us, take it, and raise your- 
selves.’ They do not force it upon us, as the 
Mohammedans used to force their Koran; but 
they bring itin love, and translate it into our 
languages, and lay it before us, and say, ‘Look 
at it, read it, examine it, and see if it is not 
good.’ 

“Of one thing I am convineed—do what we 
will, oppose it as we mav, it is the Christian’s 
Bible that will sooner or later work the regener- 
ation of this land.” 

The missionary who relates this incident, 
says, “I could not but be surprised at this testi- 
mony thus borne. How far the speaker was 
sincere, I cannot tell; but he had every appear- 
ance of a man speaking his honest convictions. 
I had known him somewhat before, but was not 
prepared to see him come out in the presence of 
such an audience with so pointed testimony to 
the power and excellency of the Bible. My 
earnest prayer is, that not only may his intellect 
be convinced, but that his heart may be reached 
by the Holy Spirit, and that he mav soon become 
an earnest follower of the cross of Christ.’’—JN. 
Y. Evangelist. 
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DON’T SLEEP IN MEETING, 


The young man mentioned in the twentieth of 
Acts, who went to sleep in meeting, fell out of the 
window, but this lady had to get out ina different 
way. 

The Lowell Courier says a woman went to the 
prayer meeting in the vestry of the High Street 
church, on Tuesday evening, January 23d, and fall- 
ing asleep, was overlooked when the meeting was 
ended, and locked in by the sexton. Her voice was 
lifted up in vain; she could make no one hear, and 
there. she stayed till the next forenoon, when she 
succeeded in raising a window, through which she 
escaped into the yard, at noon, aroused Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who lives in the cottage at the corner of the 
church lot, and he assisted to further liberate her. 


———— 


A PARLOR GAME, 


There are a number of parlor games played by per- 
sons in each other’s confidence, which in sport are 
attributed to magic, and which seem to have no par- 
ticular name. The selection of objects which have 
been fixed upon by a company, by a person who has 
been sent from the room, is well known. The ques- 
tioner always names a Llack object, or the name of 
some particular class of objects, before he asks the 
question to which the ‘‘magician’”’ is expected to give 
an affirmative answer. 

One of the best of these games recently came un- 
der our notice. Although very simple indeed, it is 
not easily detected, and may be made te puzzle a 
company for a long time. 

Two persons understand the game. One says to 
the company, ‘My friend will go out of the 
room, and I will hand this book (or any article) to 
some person, and he will name that person when he 
returns.”’ 

The friend leaves the room slowly; the object is 
passed; he returns and correctly names the person 
who received it. The experiment is repeated ag#in 
and again with the same result. Others think they 





see the way in which the trick is managed, and are 
requested to leave the room, but on returning they 
usually guess wrong. 

The magician, or the one first sent from the room, 
understands that the ebject will always be passed to 
that member of the company who speaks last b fore he 
closes the door, 











For the Companien. 
BABY’S MATIN, 
- 


“Mamma, mamma, wake, I say! 
Mamma, wake, for it is day.” 
Little feet as flushed as roses, 
Far the rarest kind of posies, 
Over mamma’s pillow rise, 
And, it may be, meet her eyes. 


“Mamma, mamma, it is day, 
Wake a mamma, wake, I say!” 
Little hands as soft as satin, 
Keeping time to baby’s matin, 
Pat and pat on mamma's cheek— 
Mamma smiles, but does not speak. 


“Mamma, mamma, don’t you hear? 
’Tis your little baby, dear; 
’S tired of sleeping, wants to play; 
Wake, a mamma, it is day!” 
Little head comes bobbing, bobbing, 
Close ’gainst mother, bent on robbing, 
Baby steals one kiss, another, 
Till she wakes her laughing mother. 
M. A. ALDEN. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WINTER KING. 








{t was in the winter of 1867, while boarding in 
one of our New England towns, that I saw the 
Winter King. [really saw him, and no mistake 
about it at all. 

I will tell you how it happened. I got out of 
bed very early, as was my custom, and started a 
fire in my stove, intending to read till daylight 
or breakfast—whichever came first. But it was 
unusually cold, and I concluded to indulge my- | 
self in an extra nap, rather than wait in the cold | 
till the fire should heat the room. 

Before going back to bed, however, I took the 
precaution to throw up the window-curtains and 
to open the shutters, that [might be awakened 
by the light when the sun rose. 

The ground was covered with snow, and I! 
could easily distinguish the village church on 
the hill, and in the distant east the first few gray 
streakings of dawn were visible. 

There was no light in the dwelling opposite, 
nor was there any stir as yet in the rooms below 
me; so back I went to bed, shivering, and glad of 
an excuse for self-indulgence. 

I soon fell into a troubled, dreamy nap, in 
which matters and things got terribly mixed up, 
and when I awoke, [ was still under its influence. 

With my eyes half open, I glanced through 
the window, and saw—the Winter King. 

He was sitting in a chair of state, and wrapped 
in a mantle of snow, with the exception of his 
arms and feet, which were “brown and bare.” | 
His tall white crown glittered in the rays of the | 
rising sun, and his.robe blazed with splendor. | 








I did not jump out of bed and scream; nothing 
Iwas not wide enough awake to 
I did not even open | 


of the sort. 
get alarmed in the least. 
my eyes any wider, but lay there, half wonder- 


For the Companion. 
HATTIE’S EXAMINATION. 

When Ilattie was three years old, her mother 
wished to attend an examination at the district 
school, only a short distance from home; so she 
said to Hattie, “I am going to the examination, 
this afternoon, and while I am gone, you may 
go into the other room and stay with papa, and 
pick out the pegs for him to put into the shoes,” 
for Hattie’s father was a shoemaker. 

For awhile, the little girl was much pleased, 
passing the little pegs back and forth to papa; 
but presently she spied a robin hopping about 
the yard. “I’s tired,’ said Hattie, “so I’ll see 
the birdie.” So she ran and sat upon the doer- 
step to wateh the bird. 

After the robin had flown away, Hattie began 
to think she would like to go and sce the zami- 
nation, too; so she went into the bedroom, and, 
seeing mamma’s false curls lying upon the 
washstand, she took them, and, climbing upon 
a chair, so that she could look into the glass, 
tied them on her head, as she had often seen 
mamma do,—not very evenly, I can assure you; 
then she get down, took mamma’s ¢ealash from 
the table, and ticd it over her plump little face. 
“Now I des I’m a ’ittle ’oman,” said Hattie, and, 
holding fast to the bridle of the calash, she 
slipped ont of the door, and started for the 
school-house. 

Before Hattie had gone far, she met Johnny 
Baker. “O, my!” said Johnny, “how funny you 
do look, at Taylor! Who put that rig on you?”’ | 

“Now, you needn't laugh, Johnny Baker,” | 
said Hattie, stamping her little foot. “Iam go- | 





| ing to see the zamination.” 


When she reached the school-house, she gave | 
alittle tap on the door, and when the mistress 
opened it, she saw the funniest little figure im- 
aginable, the false curls almost hiding the plump 
little cheeks, and the calash looking like a top- 
buggy. “Where’s my mamma? I’ve tum tosce 
zamination,” said Hattie, looking all about her. 

Poor Mrs. Taylor was very much mortified, 
and without stopping to make any apologies, 
took little Hattie and led her home. 

“Where was the zamination? I didn’t sce 
zam,” sobbed the little girl, as soon as her moth- 
er closed the door. 

As Hattie was not old enough to know that 
she was’ doing wrong, Mrs. Taylor did not pun- 
ish her, but she never ventured to go to another 
examination until Hattie was old enough to be 
one of the pupils herself. AunT CLARA, 





“HOTEL DE HORSE,” 


I saw that sign upon a livery stable. I have 
no doubt the man who put it up thought he had 
done avery cute thing. I thought so, too. 

It was a pretty good-looking “hotel” outside. 
I glanced within. Mr. Horse’s table was set with 
a dish of oats, another of carrots, and a generous 
bundle of hay. His bed was all made nicely, 
and there were washing, and brushing, and 
combing, and other toilet articles all ready for 
use. 

“Sleeping, eating, and dressing well provided 
for, I see,” said I to one of the waiters; “but 
how about the drinking? Where’s your bar?” 

He ‘‘took’’ at once. “There’s our bar,’ he 
said, with a laugh, pointing to an overflowing 
trough of pure, bright waterin the yard. “Our 
customers in this hotel are very particular about 
their drink.” 

“1 don’t doubt it. You dirty it up the way 
some men dirty up their drink, with alcohol, and 
lozwood, and fusil oil, and your lordly beasts 
would turn up their noses at it.” 

“T guess they would,” chimed in the waiter. 

“Sensible horses!” said I. “You don’t see any 
of them making such fools of themselves; they 
leave that for their masters.” 

“Curious, aint it?” | 

“Very curious,” said I, and I think so still. | 


Not at all curious that the horses should do so, | 





ing whether I was not still asleep and dreaming. | but very curious that the men should not follow 


A noise in the kitchen below brought me to | their good example. 
| 
! 


my senses, and a sunbeam dimmed my eyes for 
a moment, and in that moment the Winter King 
disappeared. 

I arose, and dressed myself, aud walked to the 
window, and looked out. The sun had just risen. 

The church, the farm-house, the hill and trees, 
were all to be seen, as usual, but no Winter King. 

After breakfast, I took a sketch of the view 
from my window, and, behold! His Majesty ap- 
peared plain enough in the drawing. And now, 
my little readers, Il have given you the picture to 
look at; and, if you will look close, you can see 
the Winter King, too. 

The church is his crown and head; the two 
trees are his arms; the farm-house his chair; the 
snow on the side-hill is his body, and his fect are 
formed by a stump and a log at the lower right 
hand corner of the picture. 








> 
A BRIGHT THOUGHT OF A LITTLE 
DEAF MUTE BOY. 

Deaf mute children, not able to hear the con- 
versation of people around them, nor to read 
books understandingly, when they begin to! 
learn verbal language are obliged to attend +77. 
carefully to learning words. 

A bright little deaf mute boy in the New York 
Institution for deaf mutes, once came to his 
teacher, and told him by signs that he was try- 
ing to learn the names of the plants and flowers. 
Ile said it was so difficult to yet the names all 
right, he wished God would make the names of 
the flowers, and plants, and trees, grow on the 
leaves. Then he could read and learn them all 
right, without troubling any one to tell him the 


} and = never moves? 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
ENIGMA, 


Tam composed of 24 letters. 
My 28, 2, 5, 21, 15, 8, 6, 10, 18 is a musical instru- 


ment. 

My 19, 20, 16 is a domestic fowl. 
. 24is a kind of coloring. 
My 10, 11, 21, 9, 19 is the name of a planet. 
My 7, 8, 14, 6 is a part of a feather. 
My 1, 19, 8, 24, 8 are articles of apparel. 
My 15 is a pronoun, 
My 22 is an article. 
My 4, 20, 17, 18 is a point of the compass. 
My whole is a saying of ASsop. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
A something there is which cannot be heard, 
Neither tasted, nor smelt, nor ever is seen. 
With all, more or less, it has — occurred, 
For nothing e’er from us this something can 
screen, 
All o’er the wide world this something will roam,— 
In hovel or palace, ’tis ever the same; 
Goes with you abroad, stays with you at home; 
You know it and feel it, so please tell its name. 
B. B. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


ZxNno. 


1. A girl's name. 

. Middle of the day. 
. Name of a thing. 

. A girl's name, 


wm Cone 


4. 
REBUS. 





HIDDEN AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
That old ay cot tips over occasionally. 


That seat is Anna’s, by the door, 
That wain travels but slowly. A.D. 
6. 


CONCEALED CIIRISTIAN NAMES. 


You considered it his best effort, 

But I dare say he can do better. 

If so I renew my subscription, 

As I’m riding up town for that letter. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in death, but not in life. 

My second is in peace, but not in strife. 

My third is in flower, but not in pink, 

My fourth is in pen, but not in ink. 

My Jifth is in serpent, but not in snake, 

My sixth is in cookie, but not in cake, 

My seventh is in daughter, but not in son. 

My eighth is in frolic, but not in fun. 

My ninth isin rain, but not in cloud. 

My fenth is in silent, but not in loud. 

My eleventh is in gulf, but not in sea, 

My twelfth is in honey, but not in bee, 

My thirfeenth is in bought, but not in sold, 

My whole is a motto for young and old. 
ANNIE, 


Ez. @. W. 





Conundrums. 


What is it that goes up the hill and down the hill, 
he road. 
What is better than a promising young man? A 
paying one. 

What is the difference between a locomotive anda 

ound? One tracks on the run, and the other runs 
on the track. 

What is larger for being cut at both ends? A 


tch. 

When is it right to take any one in? When it 
rains. 

When is a concert singer silent? When he holds 
his piece. 

Why is a young lady forsaken by her lover like a 
deadly weapon? Because sb ‘s a cutlass, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Time. 

2. “What man has done, man can do.” 

8. Boat, Oat, At, Bat, Boa. 

4. Cedar,’ Baker, Big Stone, Sandwich, Buffalo, 
Milk, Foulweather, Hot, Pleasant, Bear, Beaver, 
Mud, he mg Oyster, Bath, Sturgeon, Farewell. 

6. Fairy Tales. 

6. Laud, Anna, Unit, Date. 





EE 


A GENTLEMAN, Visiting an infant class, having res 
ferred to Heb. 7: 25, “He ever liveth to make inter 
cession for them,” asked, ‘And what is meant by in- 
tercession?’’ After a pause of a few moments @ 
bright-eyed little fellow, about six years old, replied, 








names, 


“Speaking a word to God for us, sir.” 
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CAPT. BRITWELL’S DREAM. 


Capt. Abu@r Britwell, an old “down East” sailor, 
relates how his life and his ship were saved, on one 
occasion, by a miracle of Providence: 

“‘My employers gave me a ship, and I made two 
successful voyages in her. The third voyage was to 
gotothe Pacific. Ihadanew crew, and after we had 
doubled Cape Horn, I began to fear that a mutiny 
was on foot. 

“It was not long before I became convinced that 
such was not only the fact, but that I had some des- 
perate men on board. I had watched until I had be- 
come assured that the most diabolical plot was on 
foot, but 1 knew not where to place my hand. 

“One night, while we were off the Chilian coast, I 
dreamed that I was keeping my mate’s watch, and 
that I had crawled into the long boat to get out of 
the way of the rain. While there, I thought three 
of my men came and sat down close by me, and com- 
menced to converse upon the subject of murdering 
their officers, and taking the ship. 

“The names of these three were Brant, Cummings 
and MeDermot, They were ill-visaged fellows, and 
I had suspeet: J them from the start. I could hear 
every word they spoke, and my heart bent painfully, 
as they laid bare, step by step, the plan they had con- 
cocted. 

“They were the leaders, and were to have the offices 
when the ship was theirs. On the third night the 
blow was to be struck. Wein the cabin were to be 
cut down first, and then four of the men, whom they 
dare not trust, were to follow. 

“I staried up from my sleep. My 
ing quickly, and a cold sweat was upon my brow 

he dream still sonnded in my ears, and it was some 
moments ere I could realize that I was in my own 
bunk. 

“When [had fairly collected my thoughts, I turned 
out, and went on deck, and by a sort of instinctive 
impulse I walked forward, It was au hour past mid- 
night, and the moou was just rising. I saw three 
meu sitting upon the heel of a spare topmast—ex- 
actly where I had seen these three men sitting in my 
dream —and as I came near I heard the words— 

“Hush! here comes one of ’em!’ spoken by one 
of the number, and then they started up, and went 
to the forecastle. I saw who they were—Brant, 
Cummings and McDermot—the trio of my dream! 

“On the following morning, I felt so impressed 
with the importance of my dream, that I resolved to 
act upon it. I told the officers that I suspected the 


heart was beat- 


source and direction of the mutiny, but I would not 
Those of | 


tell them how I gained the knowledge. 
the men whom I knew I could trust were called upon 
to help me, 

‘After dinner I stationed two of my officers ata 


convenient poiut iu the cabin, armed with cords and | 


canvas begs. Then I sent my boy on deck to tell | 
Brant that I wished to see him. 

‘He came down, and as his foot touched the cabin 
floor, a bag was thrown over his head, and he was 





| address disappear on translation. 
| ed to be written was,— 
“Sir, as you are a man of knowledge, I wish to en- 





particulars, but I professed to have certain informa- 
tion. 

“When they found that the ringleaders were cap- 
tured and bound, they begged for mercy, and offered 
to make a full confession, and behave themselves for 
the future. I trusted them, and they revealed to me 
the whole plot, as the leaders had laid it out. It 
was exactly —word for word, and deed for deed—as I 
had dreamed it. Three days afterward we reached 
Valparaiso, and the three mutineers were disposed of 
without much troubie."’ 

a ee 


“FOWL STORIES.” 
A hen, in the village of Welchville, aged twenty- 


| two years, laid her litter of eggs and commenced sit- 


ting, although she bore the very visible impress of 
enfeebled old age. After she had sat a few ore. she 
left her nest, approached another hen, laid her neck 
across hers, and held silent communion for some min- 
utes. She then retired to a convenient place and 
died. The other hen went upon the nest and hatched 
out the brood. Here is sure evidence that animals 
have a language and sympathy. 

Mr. G. Robinson, Oxford, had a feeble and blind 
chicken, which his d iwehter k indly volunteered to 
nurse and rear. Profiting by his kind treatment, 
in a few months he was turned out to shift for him- 
self. When meal or roosting time came he would 
post himself on the door-stone and demand admis- 
sion by his lusty crows. A perch was provided for 
him in the kitchen, which he now mounts, and where 
he voeiferous!y demands his food. We heard him 
crow six times for his supper at 5 o’clock, P. M.,a 
time of day when roosters do not usually crow. The 
next morning he made the old kitchen ring merrily 
by his dozen cock-a-doodle-doos, during breakfast 
services. 





sinthiesicaecailinainiimy 
COULDN’T WEAR ’EM, 

“You mustn’t look a gift horse in the mouth,” the 
saying is; but when a man gets as badly disappoint- 
ed ina present as did this one, he can hardly help 
expressing an opinion about it. A Detroit man, who 
had contributed a bundle of his cast-off clothing for 
the relief of the victims of the Minnesota fire, re- 
ceived from one of the sufferers the following note: 


The committy man giv me amongst other things 
wat he called a pare ov i. and ’twould make me 
pant sum to ware em. found your name an where 
you live on one of the pokits. my wife laffed so when 
I shode em to her that I thot she wood have a con- 
ipshun fit. She wants to no if there lives and brethes 
aman who has legs no bigger than that. She sed if 
there was he orter to be taken up fur vagrinsy for 
havin ne visible means of support. I coldent get em 
on my oldest boy, so I used em for gun cases, If you 
hav another pare to spare my wife wood like to get 
em to hang up by the side of the fireplace to keep 
the tongs in. 


> 
BOYS WANTED. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 

oys of muscle, brain and power, « 
Fit to cope with any thing— 

These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones, 
That all troubles magnify- 

Not the watchword of “I can 't,”? 
But the nobler one, “I'll try.” 





Do whate'er you have to do 

With a true and earnest zeal; 
Bend your sinews to the task — 

“Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 








Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill; 

If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


At the anvil, on the farm, 
Wheresoever you may be— 
From your future e florts, boy 8, 

Comes a nation’s destiny. 


- - — 
PREPARING TREE SEEDS FOR PLANT- 
ING. 





As long as the cold, freezing weather continues, 
hard shell seeds and nuts may he prepared for plant: 
ing next spring. Itis very often the cave that a few 
nuts er other coarse seed have been laid aside in the 
fall and neglected, until they have become so dry 
and hard that there would be little chance of grow- 
ing if planted in the same condition next spring. All 
such seeds and nuts desired for planting should be 
soaked fora few hours in warm water, then mixed 
with sand or soil, and placed ont of doors where they 
will not freeze, or at least remain cool and moist un- 
til wanted for planiing. Apple, pear, cherry, peach, 
plum and other fruit tree seeds may be treated in 
this way with benetit. All larger species of nuts, as 
well ay Osage and other hedge plant seeds, require 
similar preparation to make them grow readily. 


conten 
A SINGULAR TAX. 

The charter of the town of Londonderry, N. H., is 
held by a curious tenure,—the payment every year 
to the government of the State of a peck of potatoes. 
Goy. Weston received the potatoes on the 19th ult., 
and the charter of Londonderry ho!ds good for an- 
other year. It is not much more than a century ago 
since the owner of Noddle’s Island, now East Bos- 
ton, had to seud a bushel of apples every year to the 
General Court. Londonderry has paid its potato tax 
now for one hundred and fifty years. 


a 


THE FOLLOWING, we are assured, is a verbatim 


| copy of a letter recently received by a schoolmaster 
| in Indiana, from a householder in his locality : 
“Cur, ass you are a man of no legs, I w ish to in- 


tur my sun in your skull.’ 
he obscurity 


thrown down, and bound and gagged with little | ter my son in your school.’ 


trouble. 


I sent np for Cummings. He came, and was treated | 


in like manner, though we had to administer a light | then cook it thoroughly. 
too thick When cold it should be thin enough to 
It will not mould nor stain the 
it is the kind used by daguerreotypists on 


tap on the head before we could overcome him. 
“I sent for McDermot next, and when he had been 
secured, the rest was easy enough. 


and I told them of the plot I had discovered. 


not tell them that thus far T had only dreamed 


As soon as he was hauled out of the way, | 


We armed our- 
selves, and went on deck. The crew were called aft, 
I did 


the | 


CoRN sTARCH makes the 
books. Dissolve a small quantity in cold water, 


Be careful and not get it 
apply with a brush. 
aper. 
‘gem”’ pictures. 


AN otp Lapy is inclined to think that a compass 
would be the best sewing machine, because she heard 


it had a weedle with thirty-two points 








and seeming offensiveness of this 
What was intend- 


best paste for scrap- 


Kipyey Comprarnts.—In diseases of the kidneys the ly 
VEGETINE gives immediate relief. It has never failed to | 
cure when it is taken regularly, and directions followed. 
In many cases it may take several bottles, especially cases 
of long standing. It acts directly upon the secretions, 
cleansing and strengthening, removing all obstructions and 
impurities. A great many can testify to cases of long | 
standir.; having been perfectly cured by the Vegetine, 


| even after trying many of the known remedies which are 


said to be expressly for this disease. 





Com. | 
| 

“I fully approve of your Colony plans and wish you a 
hearty God speed.” > 


Vice-President ScuvuYLER COLFAX. 


are excellent in every feature and the enterprise has my | 


Jay COOKE. 


| 
“Your plans for a Colony in the fertile Red River Valley | 
| 
warm approval.” | 


“Your plans will gather a body of men Co-operative in 
all those elements that Christian civilization demands, 
temperance moral character, frugality, skill, ete." 

Maj. Gen. O. O. Howarp. 


THE 


RED 
RIVER 
COLONY! 


OF MINNESOTA, 


Offers unequalled attractions and advantages to all who 
desire to move West. Among them are: 


1. Its Temperance Features. 


No one can become a member who will not pledge his 
influence against the sale of intoxicating liquors asa 
+ beverage within the limits of the colony. 


Its Character and Privileges. 


Good standing at home, intelligence and frugality are 
essential to membership. School and Church priv- 


ileges will be afforded to an unusual extent. 


Its Location. 


Which is in the far famed Red River Valley—often 
called the Garden Section—of Minnesota. 


Its Climate. 


This is unsurpassed in its inspiriting, health-giving 
qualities. No original cases of ague or consumption 


ever having been known. 


Its Two Great Railroads. 

The Northern Pacific is now running daily trains 
through this section to Duluth, bringing it as near 
The St. Paul 
and Pacific, which will cross the section North and 


Eastern markets as Western Illinois. 


South, is under contract to be completed to the Brit- 
ish Possessions this season. 


For Maps, Documents and complete information, ad- 
dress ° 


L. H. TENNEY & CO., 
Managers, 
CHICAGO OR DULUTH. 
E. PAGE DAVIS, 
Commissioner of Immigration for the State of Minnesota. 
GENERAL AGENT, 


14—2t 130 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘sro PERFUME AND DRESS THE HAIR, 
use Burnett’ 8 1c ocoaine.”"— Phila Buietin. 


COME AND SEE THE 
SPRING STYLES 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont ‘Street. 


Gl gn Umbrellas, Canes, etc., always on hand he large 
varie 4- 





DR. S. S. FITCH 


toany one. 1 
tor. 
person can prepare. 

8. FITCH & a 





sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
his book is to make any ene their own doc- 
‘Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 





at 





The subscribers were the originators of the articles 
named above and have made them for a quarter of a cen- 
— and they claim that they are as good as any, if not 
th: best. 

The cooking or flavoring extracts are pure and health- 
ful and are the true flavors of the articles they represent. 
The Infallible Yeast Powders are the o'dest, the stron- 
gent, the best, and consequently the cheapest. 

The Sugar éf Lemons is made from the fruit and pure 
sug:ir and flavored with the lemon peel, and is well adapt- 
ed forthe sick, for travellers, voyagers, and others who 

cannot readily procure the fresh fruit. 

Since these goods have been intro duced to the Public a 
host of imitators have sprung up, and so many worthless 
or hurtful articles have been sold as “Extracts,” “Bakin 
Powders,” and “Lemonade Powder,” as to bring discredit 
uponall. Our old customers will find that our goods are 
as good in quality as when we first = them. 

PRESTON & MERRILL, 
*15-—5tm 77 —~y Strect, ect, Boston, — 








JOHN | B. CALDER, 

Lock Box 660, Providence, R. I., Dealer in 
COINS, STAMPS, MINERALS, Autographs, 
and Curiosities generally. A large assortment of each 
constantly onhand. Send stamp for Price List. 15—3tp 


ROM FORCED SALES. — Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Hnnting-case Watches, full-jewelled, de- 
trched lever movements, $28 cach, usual price 
$45. Ladies* Frosted Watches, Ladies’ Enamell- 
ed Watches, Ladies’ Watches set with I iamonds, 
Pendant, and Key-winders. Ladies’ W atches, 
with Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large 
assortment from ree nt Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.0.D., privilege to exam- 
ine F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”— Christian 
Advocate. N. ¥Y. Just what he represents them” Ch iss 
tran Union, “All that Mr, Nash says may be relied upon.” 
Ch ‘istian at Work. 15—eowst — 





~TAMMERING | oR STUTTERING.—No cure, 
no pay. Sen aie hate age Oflice No. 7 Cambridge St., 
Boston, and 402 4th A N. Y. Ey ere from 9 A, Me 
to 9PM. Drs. Will1E & OATMA *15— 


EITHE R failing teeth. nor the peeping wrinkles of 

time, 80, forcibly tell of ad: ancing vears, as your grey 

~~ r Ayer’s Vigor restores its color and makes you 

appearance more agreeable to others, as well as yourself, 

With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age are La 
less noticeable. l= 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
— expertness, are u ae in this or any other eoun- 
tr 


























W ith every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manuiac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


50—ly New York and Boston. 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 
| After an experlence of several years, during which time 
| we have sold thousands of ALL THE FInsT-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, We can unhesitatingly recommend the Wed 
Family favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement )as in our opinion, the BEsT machine for 
GENF AL FAMILY USK. We offer these celebrated mae 
chines on the most favorable terms. For Cash Install- 
ments as low as $» per month, or on Work Installments 
of $10 down, an: $10 per month in work. (The work to be 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa 
| vorable terms, for full particulars and ogee, call on of 
| et ss E&P 





cor. W a. a Mass. 


323 Washington St., 








Send your direction to DR. S.S. 
Broadway, New York. 


74 
—ly 


naman stare paid) for Fifty Conta, that 
or Toa Dollase, BR. L. i ‘Wotcort, N. ¥ 

















